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PORTUGUESE CLAIMS IN AFRICA. 


ARGUMENTS are being brought forward to prove that the Shire 
Highlands and the greater portion of Lake Nyassa and its shores 
belong to the Portuguese, notably by Senhor Batalha Reis, Portu- 
guese Consul at Newcastle, in the magazine of the Scottish 
Geographical Society, and also to prove that the Zambési does 
not possess a navigable mouth, and therefore is not an inter- 
national highway. I am induced, as one interested in Africa, to 
offer an argument on the other side, and hope that it will not be 
considered that it is inspired by the animosity to-Portugal of 
which I am falsely accused by Lisbon newspapers. I admire what 
Portuguese discoverers have achieved, and am personally grateful 
to Portugal for kindnesses shown to me; and my principal witness 
is a Portuguese. Senhor Batalha Reis has no doubt very ready 
access to the archives of African exploration which exist at Lisbon, 
and from which he is able to cull many things which to his mind 
are conclusive proofs of the Portuguese right to exclusive dominion 
over large parts of tropical Africa, as he has endeavoured to show in 
his carefully compiled paper in the May number of the Scottish 
Geographical Society’s Magazine. If these archives were thoroughly 
examined and sifted, there can be little doubt that much valuable 
knowledge could be gained of what had been done in exploration 
in the neighbourhood of the great river Zambési, but that Portu- 
guese, either by themselves or by their slaves, traded in and 
explored a portion of that part of Africa lying between their 
colonies of Mozambique and Angola does not prove that the 
Kings of Portugal are sovereigns either de facto or de jure over 
VOL. XIV. 39 
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that vast tract. From the time that the Portuguese established 
themselves on the East Coast of Africa, beginning in 1497, until 
vhe Arabs of Muscat drove them from their possessions to the north 
of Cape Delgado over a hundred years ago, the only outlet for the 
commerce of Central Africa towards the east lay through terri- 
tories over which they claimed control, and the trading tribes of 
the interior knew them only among European nations. This, 
however, is a very different thing from being sovereigns of the 
interior. No doubt, as it was only through the agency of the Portu- 
guese that the natives could obtain the supplies which in still 
earlier days they had procured from the Arabs, they kept up 
considerable communication with them. On the banks of the 
Zambési the Portuguese certainly established the towns of Sena, 
Tete, and Zumbo, and there were plantations in the neighbourhood 
of these station. Zumbo has long ago been abandoned, and Sena 
and Tete, though they still exist, only do so through the sufferance 
of the surrounding tribes, to whom presents are made to ensure 
their pacific behaviour, as is the case even on the coast. 

At Mozambique the Portuguese pay for their farms on the 
mainland, as is likewise done at Ibo and other stations. The 
natives who are their landlords, and who receive rent from them, 
they claim as their subjects ; whereas, it is really the Portuguese 
who are tributary to the natives. Where a man-of-war can come 
there sometimes Portuguese sovereignty has been established 
temporarily, but land expeditions sent out to enforce Portuguese 
claims have several times been driven back with great loss, and 
in some instances almost annihilated. One such instance occurred 
in (circa) 1868, when an expedition sent from Mozambique was 
nearly destroyed, and when even on the fortified island on which 
the town of Mozambique stands the inhabitants were in a state of 
panic. 

But it is not with regard to the coast-line—with the exception 
of Tunghi, which, taking advantage of the evil days which have 
fallen on the Sultan of Zanzibar, they have attempted to wrest 
from him—that we have any difference with the Portuguese at 
present. Our two contentions are—(1st) that we do not recognise 
Portuguese authority north of the Ruo, a tributary of the Shire, 
and that therefore the Highlands of the Shire and Lake Nyassa 
are outside their sphere of influence, and (2nd) that the Zambési 
and its affluent the Shire, as navigable streams passing through 
territory under one rule or sovereignty to territory under another, 
are international highways. 

The second contention hangs by the first, and it is to the first 
therefore that with the exception of a few remarks as to the naviga- 
bility of the mouths of the main stream of the Zambési, which 
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will be found at the conclusion of this paper, that we shall confine 
our remarks. 

Senhor Batalha Reis makes much of the misconception about 
the knowledge of the Shire and Lake Nyassa previous to their 
being, I will not say discovered, but visited by Doctor Livingstone. 
I can well believe that the existence of a river, the mouth of which 
was passed by every barca longa, passing up to Sena and Tete, 
was known, and that news of a great lake distant only a short 
distance from the Zambési had reached the Portuguese settlements 
on that river. 

None of the authorities quoted by Senhor Batalha Reis say that 
they visited river, rapids, or lake, but quote others—mostly anony- 
mous—as having done so; even the cases where names of the 
supposed travellers are given there is nothing to show that they 
were not merely slaves, or native agents, trading in the names of 
their masters. The employers of such men have in very recent 
times been credited with journeys made by their employés, and 
the latter have extended their journeys in their reports far beyond 
where they reached in reality. In any case, however, trading in 
a country does not make the king of the foreign trader sovereign 
over that country. 

The Portuguese claims of sovereignty to the land of the Maravis, 
and a fortiori to Lake Nyassa and the highlands of the Shire, are 
rebutted once and for all by the evidence of that martyr in the 
cause of science Dr. Francisco José Maria de Lacerda e Almeida. 
Of the truth of what had been reported by previous travellers he 
thought little, for in p. 93 of Burton’s translation of his (Lacerda’s) 
journey to the Cazembe, he says :— 


If I had brought the geographical books which I left at Tete, I should now imitate 
the Barber Maese Nicolas and the Licentiate Pero Perez, when they burned to ashes 
Amadis de Gaul and all the chivalrous library of the ingenuous Knight Don Quixote. 
Thus would I have punished the authors for disfiguring the face of the earth, 
describing whatever their fancies (heated with rum and strong liquors imbibed against 
the cold) painted during sleep ; attributing to whole peoples and nations characters 
which they neither have nor ever had. 


Then he proceeds with a fling at Portugal for not treating the 
Paulistas as she should* and as they deserved, and after another 
remark about “‘ a celebrated modern Portuguese (I know not whether. 
as author or translator, but certainly as impostor and defamer),”’ 
he goes on— 


I would also burn the manuscripts in which I took down the depositions of Manoel 
Gaetano Pereira and the Muizas, touching the journey to the Cazembe, at least the 


* Dr. Lacerda was himself a Paulista, his family belonging to San Paulo in the 
Brazils, ‘a town of some 5,000 or 6,000 dauntless souls, who explored and conquered 
the vast area bounded by the Amazon and by La Plata and stretching from the Atlantic 
to the Andes.” 

39 * 
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parts proved so far from truth, if I had but time to expurgate them, or if there were 
anyone to do it for me. But in time justice shall be done. Meanwhile, to me remains 
the consolation of being a poor geographer, yet one of the six most veridiques, since 
lying and geography—especially that of America, Africa, and Asia—sunt duo in carne 


This testimony on the part of one who was a brave and loyal 
Portuguese, and had vast imperial ambitions for his nation, 
effectually disposes of that part of Senhor Batalha Reis’ argument, 
founded on authorities previous to 1798. Let us see what Doctor 
Lacerda says as to Portuguese authority in these countries in his 
time. 

On July 3, 1798 (p. 59), the Doctor set out for Nhanfa Fatiola, 
an estate north of the Zambési, three-quarters of a league distant 
from Tete. On July 4th he reached Inhacengeira the last of the 
Crown lands to the north of the river Zambési, and beyond which 
were the lands of the Marave. July 5, he had to remain at 
Inhacengeira owing to the desertion of the Caffres (a generic term 
for negroes throughout his journal), and on the 6th, disgusted with 
the place, he marched on till he entered the lands of the 
Marave— 


Our false friends and fast foes, whose only end is to fleece us of cloth. .. . Some elders 
came up to beg for presents, the tribute which is paid by Portuguese travellers, and which 
is regulated by the quantity of the goods and by the strength of the party. Thus little 
can be gained by the poor beginner going to a distant but good market; he must nolens 
volens pay blackmail in cloth to a swarm of Fumos, or district chiefs, for the reputed 
**avanies ” (*¢ palavers ”—‘* milandos ”) of their subjects. 


Cn p. 65, under date of July 14, we find— 

I could here dilate, were time at my disposal, upon the insolence of these slaves, who 
rely for impunity upon a multitude of chiefs ever glad to receive them. . . . None but 
a company, aided by good chiefs and soldiers, can prevent these kinglets, especially 
those subject to the Imperador, from plundering and encouraging to desertion. On 
page 66, under date July 16, we find ‘- At the Lupata ends the district of the kinglet 
(regulo) subject to the ** Unde,” or Marave Emperor.* 

Not one word here of Portuguese dominion and authority beyond 
Inhacengeira, distant a league and three-quarters from Tete; but, 
on the contrary, a party under the personal command if His 
Excellency the Governor of the Rios de Sena obliged to pay 
tribute to the Fumos of the Marave, and put up with insubordina- 
tion on the part of the “ Caffres of the Crown lands,” because these 
chiefs were ever ready to welcome deserters. 

The various journeys since the time of Doctor Lacerda, which 
are relied on by Senhor Batalha Reis to prove the sovereignty of 
Portugal over the territory in dispute, do not in any way bear out 
his argument; nor does the fact that at times punitive expeditions 
have been sent into countries whither Portuguese traders or their 
agents have at times journeyed. More often than not these 


* Meaning the Unde, Imperdor dos Maraves. 
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expeditions have been failures, and resulted in disaster and loss of 
prestige to the Portuguese. 

Great stress is laid by Senhor Batalha Reis on the Baris, 
or gold placers, those of Maxinga and Java, mentioned by 
Dr. Lacerda, were clearly outside the Portuguese territory, and 
at neither in his time were there military stations, chaplains, 
movable villages, or wooden chapels, but only negresses employed 
in gold washing, assisted by Caffres or slaves; and if he had to pay 
tribute to the Maravis for passing through their country, in spite of 
his high official position, there can be small doubt that a heavy 
payment was exacted for the right to wash gold. 

It is also claimed that while the only representatives of the 
British Government, which have been into these countries have 
been Consular authorities, Portuguese officials have lived in them. 
To‘those who know how nominal official status is lavished on the 
Portuguese in Africa, this claim can carry no weight, and in many 
cases this official status has been granted to men who are slave- 
dealers; but even these quasi-officials have not been proved to 
have ever been established on the Shire Highlands or the shores of 
Lake Nyassa. 

Manoel Gaetano Pereira and his father Goncalo Gaetano Pereira, 
whose nickname Dumbo Dumbo, or The Terror, gives an idea of his 
character, were officials of this class, and their behaviour while 
attached to Dr. Lacerda’s expedition was very bad; in the case of 
the elder, it is difficult to find words to properly characterize it. 

We have lately heard, from trustworthy sources, of the agree- 
ments claimed to have been made by Senhor Cardoso with the 
chiefs to the south-west of Lake Nyassa, and know that they never 
intended to acknowledge the sovereignty of the Portuguese, but at 
the most to allow them the same position as friends which was 
already enjoyed by the British, while the Portuguese flags which 
were distributed they regarded not as signs of their vassaldom, but 
as passes which would ensure good treatment to their caravans at 
Quilimane and other Portuguese stations. The same holds good 
as to the treaties said to have been made at Ibo, while the Portu- 
guese flags-found flying by Serpa Pinto, between Lake Nyassa and 
the coast, may have been hoisted to show that the owners traded 
to a Portuguese port, as a compliment, or in return for a present ; 
but that the chiefs who flew them did so as a sign of subjection to 
Portugal there is no reason whatever to believe, still less any proof 
of the fact. So-called Portuguese sovereignty is sometimes, while 
payments are made to them, acquiesced in by native chiefs, but 
the moment they feel the pinch of a foreign power the sovereignty 
is disclaimed as lightly as it has been accepted. 

I am quite willing to admire the patriotism which leads Senhor 
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Batalha Reis to advocate the claims of his country to the sove- 
reignty of the territories in question ; but I fearlessly maintain that 
Portugal has neither right nor title to the ground now occupied by 
British pioneers of Christianity, civilization, and commerce, and 
that to give it up to her would be a grave default on our part, and 
the effects would be disastrous to the future of the native races 
who in these cases have the first claim on our consideration. 

It is to be feared while the present system of Libertos remains 
in force in Portuguese Africa, so long will the extension of her 
influence mean an increase of the slave trade, as it surely does of 
the demoralization of native races by the trade in ardent spirits. 

Montagu Kerr is quoted by Senhor Batalha Reis to prove that 
the trade of Tete is not exclusively in slaves; of course not. No 
place ever existed in which the trade was exclusively in slaves. 
But Montagu Kerr does prove that slave trade, cruel and revolting, 
exists at Tete. Portugal claims that people carrying her flag have 
penetrated far into the interior of Africa ; the men who have taken 
that flag so far have, with but few exceptions, been slave-dealers, 
and even, according to some reports, of the truth of which there is 
small doubt, her actual official expeditions have had for their 
porters men impressed and forced to serve, and practically slaves. 
When it is pointed out to Portugal that people carrying her flag 
and claiming to be her subjects engage in the slave trade, she is 
as prompt in disclaiming them, and urging her want of power to 
control them, as she is in making use of their real or fictitious 
journeys to establish her pretensions to the interior of Africa. 

Sovereignty to be recognized must be effectual; order must be 
maintained, and law be respected. It is not even claimed by the 
advocate of Portugal that she has attempted to do this. The 
utmost that is urged is that at different times Portuguese resi- 
dents have been officially present among some tribes, and that 
punitive expeditions have been despatched to various places. 
What sort of expeditions these are, may be gathered from the 
letter of Mr. Carnegie Ross, which appeared in the Times of 
May 10th, 1889. 

So far for Portuguese claims to the sovereignty over Nyassa 
Land. We may now consider the question as to the open Zambési. 
Here there seem to be signs that we are abandoning our claims. 
By the majority of experts in international law, navigable rivers 
which give access to countries behind those in which their mouths 
are situate, are considered international highways. In the Times 
of Saturday, May 18th, there is a communication from a corre- 
spondent, saying that Portugal has made an official statement as 
to the Chinde mouth of the Zambési. 

This states that the true way to solve the question of the 
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navigability of the Zambési is to construct a canal from the Zam- 
bési to the river of Quilimane, the Kwakwa. This would be 
solving the question with a vengeance, for the canal being artificial 
would be subject to the entire control of Portugal, within whose 
territory it would have to be cut. The Kwakwa, also, is only 
navigable for boats the size of a ship’s cutter or gig. 

The Admiralty charts of the mouths of the Zambési, show the 
Chinde as running into the Inhaombe branch, being in fact a 
natural canal between it and what is on the chart the main stream. 
This main stream, below where the Chinde leaves it, divides into 
separate branches or mouths. The most western, the river 
Melambe, is not surveyed ; and, at a distance of seven miles from 
the sea, joins the next, the river Kongoni, or Inhamissengo. The 
Kongoni was surveyed in 1884 by Lieutenant Augusto do Castilho 
of the Portuguese navy, and a plan by him is given on a large 
scale on our corrected Admiralty chart. On the bar, by this plan, 
there are six feet at low-water springs, and a rise of from 
twelve to fifteen feet. This would give an available depth, at half 
tide, of twelve feet on the bar, sufficient for a ship drawing six feet. 
If the top of high water were chosen for entry, a ship drawing 
twelve feet would be able to pass. From the Kongoni, a channel 
partially surveyed, known as the Inhangarne Channel, leads to the 
central mouth, the Cuama or East Luabo mouth. Least water on 
the bar here is three-quarters of a fathom in one small patch, but 
mostly the soundings show over a fathom and a half low-water 
springs. This mouth, which is the opening of the main Zambési, 
was the one used by the Pioneer and Lady Nyassa, and the channel 
to which it gives access, is navigable at half tide for vessels 
drawing ten feet at the least. 

The last mouth of importance, the Muselo, shows three-quarters 
of a fathom on the bar at low-water springs, and a wide and unin- 
terrupted channel to above the most difficult part of the central 
branch. An entrance for vessels of comparatively heavy draught 
is therefore shown on the present Admiralty charts, as corrected 
by Portuguese observations up to 1884. I quite allow that the 
channels, especially when the river is in flood at the end of the 
rainy season, may alter, and that great care will always be required 
in their navigation; but an experienced river pilot would know the 
surface signs and be able to bring a steamer drawing ten feet of 
water, and of some five or six hundred tons burden, up every day 
in the year. 

A much smaller steamer than this would suffice, and a good 
stern- wheel boat, drawing two feet, would do the work well; any way 
there is no doubt whatever that the Zambési has one, if not more, 
practicable entrances, and has ‘‘ definitely made up its mind that it 
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is an international river.”’ All those who are interested in the 
matter should turn their attention to the entrance of the river, and 
leave the Portuguese at Quilimane isolated from the course of that 
trade which their fiscal regulations have so seriously damaged. 

I trust my readers will agree with me that Lake Nyassa and the 
Shire Highlands are not in the Portuguese Dominions, and that 
the Zambési is an international highway notwithstanding the 
arguments that may be advanced on the other side. 

In Vanity Fair a Mr. Stringer, who knows the Zambési well, tells 
how vessels of fair size are even now constantly entering the 
Zambési, and without even waiting for the survey by H.M.S. Stork, 
which is promised next month, we have ample evidence of the 
navigability of the Zambési. 

This was written at the time that Senhor Batalha Reis’ article 
was first brought under my notice, but I was advised that it would 
not be politic to give undue prominence to his argument, and I 
therefore did not publish it. Now, however, as the absence of a 
reply has been brought forward by the Portuguese Government as 
a proof that the arguments of their official are true, I think that it 
may be well to show upon what a flimsy foundation they rest. The 
evidence of Dr. Lacerda disposes of the whole of that portion of 
the case of the Portuguese Government, as set out in their reply 


to Lord Salisbury’s note, which is based on facts—real or fictitious 


—anterior to 1798. 

The recent expeditions which Senhor Barro Gomez speaks of as 
having been “glorious” in their results, are very differently 
characterized by the few British subjects who have been privileged 
to be witnesses of their progress or have visited countries through 
which they have passed. 

I myself have seen men calling themselves Portuguese slave- 
driving and slave-dealing, and bringing their human chattels down 
to Bihe, which is allowed on all hands to be under Portuguese in- 
fluence. I have seen skeletons and slave forks strewn in the Supa 
Pass, and the first man we met before descending the hills the 
morning we arrived at the sea-coast was looking for runaway 
slaves. Again, at Bihe, a notorious slave-dealer showed me his com- 
mission and uniform as a district magistrate; this, I know, has 
been denied by the Portuguese Government, but in spite of all 
denial I assert it to be true, and the commission bore not only a 
signature, but also an official stamp. 

If the journeys of slave-dealers and of quasi-officials of this sort are 
to be set up in proof of the claims of Portugal, why did she in 1876 
declare that no such commissions as the one I have mentioned 
above were given, and that the acts of slave-dealing and driving 
which I reported were committed by men who had no right to fly 
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the Portuguese flag, and over whom she had no control, and that 
the countries in which these misdeeds were committed were outside 
her territories? Portugal is on the horns of a dilemma. If she 
owns the territories claimed, she has, by her merchants and 
officials, been guilty of the worst forms of the slave trade; while if 
these men were not her officials, were not under her control, were 
not her subjects, she has no shadow of a foundation for the argu- 
ment that their travels and residence in African countries give her 
a right to sovereignty over those countries. 

From the authors who are quoted by the industrious précis 
writers of Lisbon we can draw proof after proof not only that 
slavery and the slave trade existed and exists in the regions nowin © 
question, but also that in numerous instances Portuguese officials 
were directly or indirectly implicated. 

We must remember that this is not only a question of the main- 
tenance of British rights, which we should guard most jealously, 
but it is also a question of the future of the native races of Africa 
as to whether they are to be handed over to the tender mercies of 
men like Alvez, Baltazzi, Coimbra, and others, or to come under 
the egis of the British flag, beneath which it is our proud boast 
that every man is free. 


V. Lovett CaMERON. 
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Ir has become a common-place—which is too often another name 
for a conventional insincerity—to say on the morrow of a great 
writer’s, and especially of a great poet’s, death that the ‘ time has 
not come for any attempt to estimate the value of his work,” or to 
‘* fix his future place in literature.” In so far as this convenient 
platitude has encouraged criticism to abstain from the latter of 
these two undertakings, it has no doubt done excellent service. 
Any stock phrase deserves to be cherished which enables sensible 
men to disclaim with a good grace that ridiculous enterprise known 
as “fixing the future place in literature” of a recently deceased 
poet. The appeal to Time, moreover, is particularly appropriate 
in this connection, because Time, who was once thought to require 
this species of anticipatory assistance in the work of classifying 
departed bards, is in reality excellently well able to dispense with it. 
He is in the habit of ignoring the suggestions of critical obituarists 
altogether, and of proceeding, in his own fulness, to fix the place 
aforesaid with an absolute indifference to the arrangements of any 
prophetic class-list which they have been good enough to issue for 
his guidance. 

To this extent, therefore, the familiar common-place to which I 
have referred is a truism of the most frankly self-evident descrip- 
tion. Undoubtedly ‘the time has not come” within a week, a 
month, a year, a decade, for aught one knows, of a poet’s death to 
determine what position that poet will hold in the estimation of 
his countrymen twenty, fifty, or a hundred years hence. But as 
an excuse for shirking the critic’s ordinary duty of recording the 
total impression which the deceased poet’s works have made upon 
him, and of endeavouring to determine how far it realises a high, or 
the highest, ideal of what great poetry should be, the indolent dictum 
in question appears singularly inadequate. Asa matter of fact, in 
the case of poems which have been long and largely studied, the 
time for performing this critical operation has in most cases dis- 
tinctly arrived, as soon as ever it becomes certain that the work to 
be criticized as a whole can receive no further addition—a point as 
completely ascertained the day after the poet’s death as it is when 
he has been twenty years in his grave. No doubt it is true that 
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in the first freshness of our loss, the natural emotions of gratitude 
and admiration for whatever of supreme poetic excellence he has 
bequeathed to us may make it hard to exercise critical impartiality 
in judging of his work in bulk. True also it is, no doubt, that a poet’s 
mere loftiness of intellectual stature may, when his commanding 
figure has but recently disappeared from view, be felt as a disturbing 
influence by those who would fain discriminate between his generic 
greatness as thinker and man of letters, and his specific power as 
poet. ‘These however are, after all, rather subjective hindrances of 
the critic than objective difficulties of his undertaking. The occa- 
sion for criticism is not the less appropriate and opportune because 
minds of the less critical and more impressionable order feel 
unequal to availing themselves of it. 

To defer the appreciation of the great genius and illustrious man 
of letters who has just been taken from us would be especially 
gratuitous, in that probably no poetic writings have ever been dis- 
cussed in the lifetime of their author with such fulness and 
earnestness, under their every aspect, intellectual, moral, and 
artistic, as those of Mr. Browning. It is impossible to suppose 
that any man qualified to form a definite opinion on its merits, 
and to give reasons for the faith that is in him, has either the 
judgment or its justification still to seek. If Mr. Browning had 
done nothing more than supply the minds of his countrymen 
with the invaluable stimulus which the endless disputes as to his 
genius and position as a poet have afforded them, their debt 
to him would be no inconsiderable one. But to have moulded 
the thought of an entire generation of the people of a great 
and highly-civilized country is an achievement which it is 
hardly possible to honour in excess; and it would be as 
impossible to deny that Browning has done this as con- 
spicuously for one department of national thought as Carlyle has 
for another. His work is related to the ideal life of the nation as 
Carlyle’s is related to its practical life; and if his influence has 
not been wielded over quite so long a period as was that of the 
author of Sartor Resartus, it has, on the other hand, extended 
over a more feverishly active time. Nor has its duration been 
by any means so limited as the newspaper obituarist, writing with 
a chronology of the poet’s works before him and counting years 
accurately enough on his fingers, would have us believe. From 
Pauline (1835)—so runs his computation—to the Ring and the 
Book (1868), thirty-three years; from the Ring and the Book 
(1868) to Asolando and death (1889), twenty-one years. That is 
to say, half a lifetime of ‘ obscurity,” and another half lifetime of 
“influence.” It is an easy, a convenient, and a symmetrical way 
of mapping out Mr. Browning’s career; but it is a little delusive. 
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Perhaps one may be forgiven for suggesting that the period during 
which a great writer’s effect upon the mind of his time is the most 
potently formative, and the most richly fertilizing, does not neces- 
sarily coincide with that during which his name has been 
rolled most frequently round the greatest number of human 
tongues; and that, except on this assumption, the beginning of 
Mr. Browning’s influential period, as fixed in that chronology, ought 
unquestionably to be ante-dated by more than a decade. 

How great his power in reality was in this era of what his young 
and too demonstrative devotees of the present day are accustomed 
to describe with superfluous indignation as his “ neglect,” I may 
possibly fail to persuade them. There was no Browning Society 
in those days, and even the wisest virgin whom you took down to 
dinner was not then expected to pretend to understand, or even 
to have read, “‘ Sordello,” as I presume to be de rigueur with even a 
foolish virgin now-a-days ; but the poet’s audience, though fewer, 
was not, I venture to think, less fit, than itis at present. It was 
only in the drawing-rooms, where he is now so edifyingly popular 
and so intelligently admired, that Mr. Browning was neglected. 
Those years of his supposed obscurity, over which his latter-day 
disciples so elegantly lament, were, at least a full half of them, 
merely years in which his works and his fame had not yet emerged 
from the shades of the academic cloister into the light of the 
afternoon tea-party. Those of us who were born in the early—the 
very early—’forties will remember what Mr. Browning was to 
them between 1855 and 1860, when Men and Women was his 
latest work. That was well-nigh ten years before the Ring and the 
Book first brought the poet—to use a phrase more odious in this 
connection than any other—“ into fashion,” and to those born at 
the date I have mentioned, the ten years in question determined the 
whole bent and direction of their intellectual lives. When to this 
one adds that it is by the men who passed from boyhood, through 
youth, into maturity during the period named, that the character 
of the whole generation which has succeeded it has been mainly 
fixed, it will be clear, I think, that the high-water mark of Brown- 
ing’s intellectual influence has been materially post-dated by 
contemporary commentators, and that the greater part of his 
solid and lasting work as a teacher was accomplished before he 
attained to popularity—the popularity of his later days—at all. 

It is not, therefore, from his disciples of this most inspiriting 
and masterful period of his life that any undue depreciation of his 
poetic genius is to be apprehended. Black, indeed, would be their 
ingratitude if they could ever forget what they owe to him. Nay, 
who ever does, who ever can forget the poet, be he who he may, of 
his intellectual awakening—the magician of his sixteenth, his 
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seventeenth, or perhaps his eighteenth year, whose wand and incan- 
tations commanded and enthralled him onwardand onward through 
early manhood, up to the very confines of middle age? Why, 
it would be far more difficult to forget, and certainly far more impos- 
sible to disparage him, than it would be to forget or disparage 
that earlier enchanter of the senses and the impressions, that 
fairy prince of poetry, the touch of whose lips flashed life in an 
instant through every chamber of that Sleeping Palace—the 
imagination of youth! He may come from anywhere, and depart 
after his miracle with a step as light and swift as his kiss, leaving 
no trace behind. The stanza of the ‘‘ Adonais,’’ the strophe of the 
**Lotos Eaters,” the sonnet of Wordsworth, or the ode of 
Keats, which first unsealed the eyes of boyhood, may be 
remembered by the man; but just as often it may not be. The 
magic is too sudden and too disturbing to the enchanted one 
to allow him to take much note, at the moment, of the magi- 
cian. But the full intellectual awakening of youth by poetry is a 
slower process ; it is one which admits of and in fact demands, a 
closer personal contact, and even, as it were, intimacy between the 
poet and his reader ; and it leaves in consequence an infinitely deeper 
impression of the former’s individuality upon the latter’s mind. 
Those who have seen the world of human action and human 
passion widening slowly but awfully before their youthful eyes to 
the verse of ‘‘ Pippa Passes”; those who from the pages of 
“Christmas Eve and Easter Day” first studied the crisis of a 
great movement towards free thought, and imbibed new and deeper 
conceptions of the great religious problems of our time; those 
who, a dozen years later, but still in early manhood, were shown 
the mystery of iniquity in Guido Franceschini, and the wonder of 
purity in Pompilia, and the majesty of justice in Pope Inno- 
cent XII.—these can never forget the name and work of Robert 
Browning, or doubt or misapprehend his place in their lives. It 
never can be, it never will be again, with them, as though Brown- 
ing had never been. His poetry has become a portion of themselves, 
his influence has become an indelible part of their lives. 

Let thus much have been said in anticipation of, and in the hope 
of disarming, any cavil at what will have to be added. If the early 
admirers, the early disciples and followers of Mr. Browning have 
had less to say of late; if they have declined in the great majority 
of cases to swell the adulatory chorus of his later day devotees ; 
and if one of them ventures now to break the unison of laudatory 
voices with a protesting word, it is not that they or he are wanting 
in respectful admiration of the departed poet, and in grateful 
recognition of the imperishable services which he has rendered to 
the intellectual life of the country. But unless a poet and a psy- 
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chologist are one and the same thing, unless profound and pene- 
trating studies of human character, wise and noble reflection on 
human life become poetry in right of ‘their high matter, and 
independently or even in defiance of their imperfections of form ; 
unless mere power stands for everything that goes to the making 
of poetry and beauty for nothing—then must it, I submit, be 
acknowledged that too much of what Mr. Browning gave us during 
the last twenty years of his life could hardly be described as poetry 
at all. That all of it, or most of it, has been as acute, as subtle, 
as incisive, as forcible as the best of the poet’s earlier work may 
be readily admitted; but that it lacks the charm of expression, 
the distinction of manner which, when he chose to do so, he could 
impart to his poetic utterances, is a proposition which I imagine 
will hardly be denied. I am well aware that within a certain 
circle of his votaries it is deemed sufficient to insist—as it can, 
indeed, be insisted without fear of contradiction—that there has 
been no decline in the stimulating intellectual quality of Mr. 
Browning’s work; and that he remained to the day of his death as 
great and as commanding a spiritual teacher of his countrymen as 
ever. But surely these well-meaning but injudicious eulogists might 
perceive that praise of this particular description, be it as high as 
it may be, could never of itself avail to distinguish Robert Brown- 
ing’s position from that attained before him in point of time, and 
beside, if not above, him in point of place, by Thomas Carlyle. 
Yet, unless prose and poetry be one, what sort of claim to poetic 
supremacy would that be which has to be formulated in terms as 
justly and as completely applicable, word for word, to a great prose 
writer? {do not say, 1 am far from saying, that Mr. Browning’s 
claim to pSetic supremacy is only capable of such formulation ; but 
I do say that this is the form which it most frequently takes among 
the school who have constituted themselves the authoritative ex- 
positors of his work and the chief guardians of his fame. And I 
say, further, that the fact of their doing so, and of their dwelling 
with as much enthusiasm on these latter works, in which he shows 
himself the thinker only, as on the earlier ones in which the 
presence of the poetry was no less conspicuous than the weighti- 
ness of the thought, has been mainly responsible for any decline 
of poetic quality which may have been visible in the work of his 
declining years. 

The nexus of cause and effect is, indeed, too plain to be missed. 
Upon a man of Mr. Browning’s intellectual energy and fervour, 
upon a preacher so full of his message and so eager for its utter- 
ance, the long-delayed experience which befel him when approach- 
ing his sixtieth year could hardly have failed to exercise a more or 
less disturbing effect. The situation in which he found himself 
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when the appearance of the Ring and the Book at last made his 
poetry the literary vogue of the day, was something like that of 
the great Parliamentary orator who sees the deserted benches of 
the House of Commons filling with noiseless rapidity as he rises to 
speak. It is a situation full, no doubt, of mental and emotional 
etimulus, but far more conducive to copiousness of production than 
to perfection of form. That it stimulated Mr. Browning’s creative 
energies to the utmost, a survey of his writings during the period 
in question will convince anyone. If we leave out of the account 
the longest of all his poems, the four volumes of the Ring and the 
Book, we shall find that the poems published in the last twenty years 
of his literary activity equal in bulk, and perhaps exceed in actual 
number of lines the whole of the poetic production of the previous 
thirty-three years. For this Mr. Browning, being human, had to 
pay the penalty. ‘‘ Art is long,”’ and the proverb, as I take it, refers 
not only toits acquisition but to its practice. Mr. Browning’s poems 
suffered, and could not but suffer from the fact that they were 
poured forth, fused and molten as it were, from that magnificently 
heated brain, and presented to the public in the amorphous condi- 
tion in which the mass had cooled. It is possible that on some mena 
comparatively sudden popularity of this kind might have produced 
a different, even an opposite effect, and that it would have lent 
energy to their perfective no less than to their productive 
impulses. But with Mr. Browning it was not so. We cannot 
exactly say, indeed, that the artistic spirit was wanting in him, or 
even that it was lower than the normal strength. On the contrary, 
it was, within the limits which he recognized and presented to 
himself, of extraordinary power. He worked on his peculiar 
line as a thorough artist, if ever man did; but the art which came 
naturally to him was’ not specifically that of the poet. He was 
not, he never had been, studious of the external beauty of poetic 
form. Had he been so, he must have run his pen through scores, 
through hundred of lines which he has allowed to stand. Command 
over the beauty of external form was a faculty which he was slowly 
acquiring at the moment when popularity overtook him ; and from 
that moment, or so I think it must appear to an impartial judgment, 
he ceased to strive after it. That he was a real poet in the sense 
of having written real poetry will be admitted by every competent 
critic. But it will have, I fear, to be added that no poet so eminent 
as Mr. Browning has ever left behind him so large a body of 
brilliant, profound, inspiring literature, wherein the essential 
characteristics of poetry will be sought in vain. 
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Discontent is not only an evil in itself, but it implies some evil behind it, and to 
discover its source is more useful than to rail against its existence. 
Ar first glance there may seem to be very little in common between 
the health of a nation and its politics, but a little consideration 
will show that there must be not a little in common between the 
two. ‘‘ Public hygiene may be defined as that branch of sanitary 
science which concerns the physical condition of communities. It 
embraces a consideration of the various influences operating upon 
society, whether for its material good or its actual deterioration, 
with the view of extending the former, and preventing, or ameli- 
orating, as far as possible, the effects of the latter.” Was it not 
Lord Beaconsfield who parodied an ancient maxim by saying 
“sanitas sanitatum omnia sanitas,” meaning that to a nation 
its health was everything? But he was years in advance of his 
time. It is only during the last fifty years that Governments have 
awakened to the fact that it is essentially part of their duty to 
forward the mental and physical state of those under their charge ; 
in times past only very few indeed have tried to do so, and fewer 
still have been in a position to carry out their schemes. 

The first great law-giver who recognized that a nation could not 
prosper, that is, be happy, or strong in numbers, or great in 
intellect or physique was Moses, whose code has not been equalled 
until this century. This stamps it as having been of more than 
human origin, for neither does the Hermetic Code, compiled from 
the wisdom of the Egyptian schools in which he was educated, nor 
does the Hippocratic Collection even approach it. Obedience to the 
Mosaic sanitary law is probably why the history of the Judaic race 
is antagonistic to that of every other scattered and conquered 
nation. Lycurgus, living some centuries after him, recognized the 
fact that he could only renovate the deteriorated race that he 
was called upon to rule by starting ab initio, and that he could 
insure the future generations being great and good by the physical 
and mental training of the present. 
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The Teutonic nations, according to the writings of Julius Cesar 
and others, knew the value of physical training, but their sole 
object was to insure success in war; although war was of as vital 
importance to them as health and strength is to a commercial 
nation. From then until the more recent date of Muhammad we 
find few, if any, rulers of men trying to improve the health of 
those under them, but his regulations were almost a translation of 
the Hebraic code. Some thousand years later, Lord Bacon in his 
New Atlantis mentions ‘‘ the conservator of health of the city,” 
showing that his theoretical community, to be happy, needed to 
be healthy and preserved in health. 

Ill-health, which means any deviation of the body from its 
usual condition, or rather what ought to be its proper state, 
almost invariably causes mental irritability and discontent; these 
cause impatience, and an impatient and irritable man—that is, 
irritable in the chemical stability of his nervous system, which 
depends on proper nutrition—jumps at conclusions, and is hard 
to reason with ; he acts on emotional impulse, on the spur of the 
moment, and is more often than not the man of theory than of 
practice, for that needs patience. And the man of theory is just 
the one who can do most harm in a community ; it is easy enough 
to say that affairs ought to be this or that, that men ought to be 
possessed of this or that, but it is a much more difficult thing to 
gain those ends without doing more harm than good by the means 
employed, which will be the inevitable result if patience and 
reason be not exercised. You cannot in reason expect a man 
living under unhealthy surroundings, and seeing his family and 
others injured and destroyed by them, to be other than impatient 
of ridding himself of them; he naturally follows those who even 
only say they will abolish these circumstances in preference to 
those who are ignorant of, or take no notice of, his just complaints. 

Governments cannot abolish ill-health and disease, but they can 
very largely control them by compelling individuals to act for the 
the good of the many, as by compulsory isolation in fevers, and by 
altering for the better the circumstances that give rise to ill-health. 
Those who have been in authority up to recent years have invari- 
ably been those in a state of greater or less prosperity, and if, as 
we have been told, Villadom is opposed to Liberalism, it very pro- 
bably follows that advanced Radicalism and its allied mental 
conditions are the result of discontent caused by discomfort; and 
it must be remembered that discontent foments revolution just 
as depraved physique breeds crime. 

The circumstances which affect a person’s life can be divided 
into two great classes, firstly, those under which he or she spends 
their hours of leisure and sleep, and, secondly, those under which 
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their daily wage is earned. There is usually some change in the 
two conditions in the case of men, but rarely in the case of 
women, whose work is usually that of their house, which in the 
working-classes usually means two or three rooms. Men, as a 
tule, have some change, although their work is usually more 
laborious and dangerous, but women and children, on whom the 
health of future generations of wage-earners depends, if exposed 
to insanitary surroundings are constantly exposed to them all day 
long. 

The chief circumstance affecting anyone outside the hours of 
work is that of his house, and anything said under this heading 
will refer with still more force to women and children. This 
subject, “‘the housing of the working-classes,’”’ may appear to 
have been pretty well thrashed out, but its actual vital importance 
must be the excuse for still considering it; much that has been 
written has been from the outside as it were, but a little fresh 
light may he thrown upon it by considering it from its interior 
aspect. 

Most people in the working-classes when first married take only 
one room—probably their wages do not allow of more—the better 
paid take often two, and to these one or two rooms they keep until 
they have a young family of four or five children, until the eldest 
of them is nine or ten or more in age. They manage up to that 
time by having two beds in the back-room, sometimes even three, 
and one in the kitchen for the eldest or elder of the children. 
Bad housing means inhalation of bad air, and pure air, that is 
air devoid of animal impurities, which act as slow pvisons and 
cause general mal-nutrition, is essentially a ‘‘ food,” and is quite 
as necessary for proper development as any other food. 

One room, with two people constantly living and sleeping in it, 
never has a chance of getting rid of those impurities which are 
thrown off by the skin and lungs, and in two rooms opening one 
into the other, both over-crowded, the result is the same. In 
either case, if the windows and doors are left open the result is a 
draught, which is injurious to debilitated constitutions; so they 
are sometimes never left open for weeks together in the winter. 
Supposing illness occurs, if the invalid has a room alone as is so 
often needed for proper treatment and quietness, the kitchen 
becomes more over-crowded than ever at night. So they often 
put the invalid in the kitchen, where, owing to the smell of 
cooking, the heat consequent on that or on the ordinary fire, the 
constant traffic through it, and in it, and the noise of children, 
the result is anything but pleasant or good to the patient. It is 
no wonder that those lying ill or in pain should be anything but 
patient under such circumstances, and become discontented with 
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their lot in the world, and give their sanction to any scheme that 
even promises to cause a change in their condition in life. 
Supposing the family still increases, and the parents cannot find 
or cannot afford more than two rooms, the result is bad both 
physically and morally, using the latter word in its largest sense. 
They sometimes manage by taking three rooms in a poorer locality, 
but the benefits then derived from these rooms are neutralized by 
the evil physical effects of the locality. It must be remembered 
that the incomes of few working men increase as they get older, 
while their household expenses as a rule increase, and once they 
arrive to a certain age the less efficiently can they work. These 
are some of the evils to be found where families live in two rooms, 
but if they live in tenemented houses, instead of in flats, there 
are many others. The class of house to be considered is the 
superior class of tenemented house, the inferior kind being that 
inhabited by more or less casual workers, and those who are 
poorly paid; in this latter kind of house, the street-door is con- 
stantly open and the passages are almost as public thoroughfares 
as the back lanes. 

This former kind of house usually consists of from six to twelve 
or more rooms, rented or owned by one person who lives there, 
and is said to “ take” the house; it is let out in “ apartments ” 
to sub-tenants who have from one to three rooms each, often these 
are on different landings, and very rarely open one into the other. 
This, of course, does away with that privacy of family life which 
is so characteristic of most English people ; most of these houses 
were built at first for one family when they stood in suburban 
districts instead of really in the town. One of the evils of this 
system is that the people living under it develop a reserved, 
suspicious, and unreliable habit of mind, since their daily habits, 
the quality of their clothing, furniture, food, and other private 
affairs can be estimated and criticized by their neighbours. 
Amongst these there are always sure to be a certain number of 
individuals who are never happy except they are breeding 
mischief and making others feel the effect of their own large- 
minded opinions, that is, large-minded in their own estimation. 
It must be remembered that the masses are almost childlike in 
their emotion and impulsiveness. This is the reason why so many 
humbugs thrive upon them ; they feel too keenly the cruel remarks 
that an evil-minded person can make about them. One such 
individual, active for mischief, can more than counterbalance a 
score of those who are passively well disposed. The fact that 
washing-houses, drying lines, and other out-buildings have to be 
shared in common is often the cause of quarrels and _heart- 
burnings ; each in turn are often responsible for the state of the 
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passages, and here again is another source of frequent trouble. 
One person, more enlightened than the rest, may wish to keep 
various doors and windows open for the sake of ventilation, and the 

landlord or chief tenant may insist on the opposite. Just imagine 
_ the mental condition of the man who would stand sentry for some 
hours of a Sunday afternoon to keep the front door open simply 
out of spite, because a sub-tenant, who was ill in the next room, 
wished it kept shut; or of one who would sing and swear, simply 
to annoy someone who was extremely ill in the next room. Houses 
sublet are never properly ventilated. 

In such houses the kitchen has alone been built for cooking 
purposes, so the people in the other rooms have to do one of four 
things: either to use fire-places which cannot properly cook ; or 
to send their food to bake-houses, where it is rarely properly 
cooked ; or to use gas stoves which, as a rule, make the air impure ; 
or to use some kind of metal stove, which, even when placed back 
in fire-place, is very unhealthy, since it dries up the air of the 
room, making it harsh and irritable to the air passages. In any 
case, meat and other foods are not roasted; they are baked, and 
therefore less easy to digest. From these causes, and the want of 
knowledge of what to cook and how to cook, very many, probably 
the majority of the working-classes, by middle age suffer from 
indigestion in some form or other; this always means ill-health 
and improper nutrition of the nervous system especially. Dys- 
peptics are notoriously discontented and irritable. This leads up 
to the craving for stimulants and smoking, which, in the end, 
make matters still worse. Temperance reformers could do a great 
deal of extra good, if they would only study and give advice as well 
on cooking and food. Tea-drinking in excess, sometimes as much 
as four or five times a day, is again caused by this state of health ; 
and excessive tea-drinking can, in the long run, injure the health 
as much as constant tippling. In health, tea may do no harm ; in 
ill-health it mustdo harm. It is from these causes, and from want 
of sufficient exercise, that so many Englishwomen at the age of 
forty look often so many years older, and develop into two extreme 
types: either extremely stout and shapeless, flabby both mentally 
and physically, or attenuated by starvation from improper assimi- 
lation of food, angular in body and acrid in tongue. These stoves, 
standing in small, badly-ventilated rooms, where fresh air only 
comes in as a draught, are the cause, in the districts where they 
are used, of a great amount of bronchitis, atonic dyspepsia, and 
neuralgia, the two former always pave the way for graver dis- 
eases. 

Another disadvantage from this class of house is that usually 
both rooms face one way, for example, north or east, so the 
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women and children, who rarely stir out in the winter for many 
months, get little or no sunshine of that small amount that we 
usually get. The result is bad, for human beings need sunshine 
as much as do plants. The class of people who are the principal 
property owners, who can breakfast in one room with the sunlight 
streaming in, who can dine in another, use a third in the after- 
noon, and go out into the open air whenever they like, can have 
no idea of the bodily and mental depression produced by this life 
of confinement in unsuitable rooms. 

Many people living in only two rooms have the absurd custom 
of using one, and that room usually the smallest, as kitchen, 
bed-room, eating, and sitting-room, the other room being set 
apart as a parlour and rarely used except on Sunday afternoons. 
Aman and his wife, each about 12 stones in weight, lived in a 
room about 10 x 10 x 7 ft.; they had another room, much larger, 
in use as a parlour for perhaps three hours a week, and wanted to 
know why their children did not ‘ get on.” 

These tenemented houses usually have ‘‘ tenements” built out 
at the back into the court-yard, and this is decidedly a bad 
system for several reasons. It prevents the passage from the 
front door to the back being straight, and prevents a proper 
through draught ; it also prevents windows being made in the upper 
storeys at the back to light the upper passages. When the doors 
of the rooms are shut, the passages are usually almost dark; this 
means impure air, for wherever light is absent dirt will accumu- 
late, especially where the responsibility of removing it is divided. 
These tenements again block up the court-yard and reduce the 
amount of space in the locality that ought to contain purer air ; 
often these yards are more or less filthy from rubbish being thrown 
out, and fowls being kept, also from imperfect drainage and escape 
of sewer gas. These remarks, however, do not refer to the better 
class of houses, as a rule, but to those in the poorest localities, 
where the children are often sent to play in the yard instead of 
into the streets, especially as their mothers often spend some 
hours there in washing. There ought to be no stint of water- 
supply to any large town, as a shortened supply, especially in hot 
weather, is cruelly felt in such. districts; people often keep the 
taps half running all the twenty-four hours, ‘to stop the bad 
smells.”” Then, whenever owners get the chance, in these over- 
crowded localities they extend these tenements all over the yard, 
and thereby make matters infinitely worse. There ought to be a 
clause in some Health Act to the following effect. That a house 
containing a certain number of cubic feet ought to have a court- 
yard of not less than a certain size. Such a clause can only 
prevent districts, originally built for better class accommodation, 
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becoming over-crowded like rabbit warrens by the building of these 
tenements. This is one cause of the wretched, badly built 
districts of the East of London. It would also prevent houses 
being built beyond a certain height, and it would not be unfair, 
for certainly all men have an equal right to a proper share of light 
and pure air; according to a recent legal decision, the London 
County Council cannot interfere in the height to which houses are 
built. 

Another disadvantage in all tenement houses is that rooms 
are used for purposes they were never built for; often the worst 
possible rooms are used as bed-rooms, on the principle that “‘ They 
are only for sleeping in; it does not matter what they are like.” 
People forget that they spend about one-third of their lives in 
them, and that therefore one-third of their lives are influenced by 
them ; most men spend more time in them than in any other 
room. Mere closets opening out of the common living rooms, 
without window or fire-place, are often used as such. 

The commoner form of tenement houses, occupied by the poorest 
of the nation, will always have to exist as tenemented houses, for 
those living in them are rarely able to afford more than one room ; 
scarcely ever are three rooms possessed by one family in such 
localities, and that rarely except by public-house people. It must 
be remembered that public-houses are not alone the cause of 
poverty ; equally so, they are the produce of poverty and bad 
surrounding, for ill-health causes a craving for alcoholic stimula- 
tion. Part of a house is often a public house, the rest being let 
off as “‘ apartments.” It is needless to point out the bad example 
offered to children in such houses, and the temptation present to 
adults. A very good clause would be, that no house used for the 
sale of drink should sublet “‘ apartments” except this latter part 
of the house had private doors, and was cut off entirely from the 
business part of the house, also to have an entirely separate 
back-yard, or people would communicate through that. Such 
houses are open to the inhabitants every hour of the week, and the 
majority of working people would welcome some such enactment 
as that stated above. 

This lowest form of tenement houses is occupied by the 
unskilled workers, by the lazy and vicious, and by those who are 
unfortunate, made so either by their own inherent want of energy 
and perseverance or by force of circumstances. The well-disposed 
and hard working section feel keenly having to live in constant 
contact with the dissolute and dissipated population, and the only 
wonder is that so many of their children grow up to be excellent 
men and women. 

Since a certain number of this class of people will always exist, 
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this kind of house will always exist, but its sanitary conditions 
can be greatly improved; this class of the nation can also be 
decreased, not by State assistance alone, but chiefly by proper 
training from birth. It is especially this class of property that 
contains underground rooms and kitchens; the kind of rooms 
referred to are those that are under the level of the street with no 
area in front, receiving light through a grating level with the 
ground. Such rooms are decidedly unhealthy, and ought not to 
exist except a certain amount of earth, a proper area, be excavated 
from the front of the house. 

These dwellings that have just been considered are usually built, 
not only defective in sanitary requirements, but also in the 
unhealthiest part of the district in which the town is built, and, 
unfortunately for everyone concerned, they contain many more 
than their proper proportion of children, of those upon whom the 
future of England depends. Men with good wages find their 
families increasing without their wage increasing, and have to 
move into these localities ; those who have met with adversity also 
remove to these poorer districts. Another hardship caused by the 
better class tenement house is that many people refuse to take 
sub-tenants with young families. In these poorer districts it is 
considered to be ‘‘ so nice to get into a house where there are no 
rows from drunken people or little children,” or where the stairs 
are not “‘ cruelly steep”; sometimes they are little better than the 
stairs on board ship. 

It is quite as much upon this poorer class of workers as upon 
the skilled classes, now that the franchise is extended, that the 
future government of Britain depends; it is impossible to know 
them intimately without liking and respecting them, they show 
often such British pluck and endurance in their almost hopeless 
struggle against adversity, and are so thoroughly thankful for 
what often seem most trivial courtesies and kindnesses. In this 
they essentially differ from the aristocracy of labour, who often 
look down upon them as “‘ low people,” and object to associate 
with them except on political occasions ; so many of this class are 
characterized by artificiality, bumptiousness, and self-satisfied 
powers of judgment, since, from their comparative recent pros- 
perity they have never had to pass through that most excellent 
in results of all schools, the school of adversity. It may be said 
that the Public Health Acts give to medical officers of health the 
power to enforce proper sanitary conditions within their districts ; 
this is only theory and not practice, and it will never be otherwise 
until these officers are purely Government servants, to whom they 
are alone responsible, who appoint and pay them, also debarring 
them from private practice. The reasons for this are so numerous 
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that they would almost afford enough material for an article in 
themselves. In London the public health officer has to report to 
the County Council, to the very body who appoint him ; the present 
authority does not differ so vastly from that it superseded, whose 
inner workings stand on record, that we must expect that it 
contains no members interested in property. One Midland muni- 
cipal body has gained a notoriety for the frequency with which its 
public health officers resign, after trying to do their duty. Many 
people will not complain, especially those having small businesses, 


for notice to quit would often mean ruin ; anyhow, removal means 


expense and loss of time which many can ill afford. 

Rural cottagers often suffer from the same disadvantages as 
those who live in towns, with the sole exceptions of having pure 
air outside, and more healthy exercise from that cause; they have 
a great disadvantage in having even less choice for future resi- 
dence than have the town people. Very often cottages, which 
look very picturesque in the summer, show some or all of the 
following defects. Leaking ceilings, sometimes from rotten thatch, 
walls covered with moisture from absence of a damp-proof course 
and from ivy and other plants driving in their rootlets between 
badly morticed stones, floors made of stone slabs or bricks resting 
on the damp earth, or of wood with sewer leakage underneath 
from adjacent stables and byres, and badly-fitting, shrunken doors 
and window frames. Model dwellings sometimes are too draughty ; 
then the people close up all openings by which air can enter, and 
so neutralize the other benefits of these dwellings. It is dwellings 
with one or more of the defects described above that make 
country people, who see “‘ the squire” living in what must seem 
to them a palace of comfort, say ‘‘ some people’s horses and dogs 
are better housed than Christian folks.” 

This state of affairs often exists simply because the country 
landlords are ignorant of the condition of their property; great 
good could be done through the public schools by teaching the 
future generation of landlords the duties that belong to land- 
owners, and that they can soon be held responsible, through 
Parliamentary voters, for even sins of omission, for every man 
ought to know what the responsibilities of his calling are. 

Infectious diseases can never be properly treated in ordinary 
working-class houses ; many people who would do their best have 
not the chance, and among this population medical men rarely 
do more than say that the illness is infectious; they know the 
absurdity and uselessness of half measures. Many people now 
recognize the fact that the fatal illness of this or that favourite 
child or friend need not have occurred if they had had suitable 
means at hand to prevent its occurrence, and are irritated by 
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regulations which they cannot efficiently fulfil and which are 
therefore useless ; they often say “‘if this had been a rich man’s 
house the authorities would have done nothing.” Most working 
people would only be too pleased to see fever hospitals established 
in all rural and urban districts ; the lessened expense from sickness 
would more than counterbalance the slightly increased rates. 
The latest Infectious Diseases Act only falls short in its adoption 
being voluntary. By compulsory vaccination, small-pox has been 
checked, completely stopped, compared to what its ravages used to 
be; by compulsory isolation, the fevers that are infectious through 
the patient’s breath and desquamating cuticle or skin could be also 
checked. | 

Working-class ratepayers are often unfortunate in the “ only 
friends”’ they elect to municipal posts ; these friends are often of 
just sufficient mental calibre to theorize and advise, but any 
scheme that is necessary to advance their constituents’ health in 
the future is promptly voted unnecessary if it involves any money 
payment. Their self-satisfied brains cannot see that such payment 
is a premium made for health assurance. 

There can be no question of the fact that families when above a 
certain number, or above a certain age, ought to be able to get 
three rooms at least at a reasonable cost—that is, at a rent which 
gives the owner a fair but not an excessive return on the capital 
invested, and on the anxiety and risk involved by that invest- 
ment. 

In the country, there ought to be no difficulty about giving three 
rooms to families needing them; it would often not even require 
extra land, for all one-storied cottages that need rebuilding could 
be replaced by two-storied buildings. 

In the town, the problem is very different, and, as has been 
already stated, there will always be the poorer form of tenement 
house required for those whose wages are very low or uncertain, 
and for those who are compelled by the nature of their work to 
commence it long before the majority. 

But the better paid classes, the skilled workers and shop- 
attendants especially, need not live in the heart of towns, where 
land is so scarce that they can only be housed in tenement houses. 
In the north of England, in Newcastle-on-Tyne, for example, the 
majority of these people live in self-contained flats, and in the 
last ten years the growth of the suburbs that contain such build- 
ings has been enormous. Another system in the north is that 
of back-to-back houses, as in Stockton and Hull, but it does not 
equal the flat system. These back-to-back houses are not really 
self-contained, since they have courtyards and outhouses common 
to several, and they can only face in one direction; so half of 
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them must look north or east. They also can have no through 
draught. 

Where land is scarce the flat system is unquestionably the best, 
both for mental and physical health. It meets the requirements 
of most people, and those who have had experience of it and 
afterwards of the tenement system, positively hate the latter 
method of housing. There are several ways in which these houses 
are built. The smallest consist of two rooms on the ground floor 
and of two above, each set having separate front and back doors, but 
having a backyard in common. Then there are flats of three and 
four rooms each, each, of course, with their own doors, and each 
having separate yards and outhouses. Sometimes the ground 
flat has a small garden in front. Perhaps more common in the 
country than in the town is the system where the builder makes 
the entrance to the upper story to consist of a flight of steps built 
along the rear of the house; this saves the ground spent on a 
passage, and can save about one yard in every six or seven. 
Further out in the suburbs, little self-contained houses of four or 
more rooms are built. 

This system of housing ought to be possible in all towns, if the 
landlords and lords of the manor would only allow it. Many do 
not; they imagine that it will pay them better to allow none but 
the better class of tenement house to be built, and refuse to allow 
any other kind of house. If they only knew the bitter political 
feeling that this causes, they would think the question over. It is 
even questionable whether it does pay after a time. Such towns 
do not attract people. Those who can afford to live outside do so ; 
others who would come are frightened by the high rent, and 
others will not come because they do not like the system. Then, 
again, some landlords go so far as to take their rents and ground- 
rents from a locality and to spend all they take somewhere else. 
This cannot but do harm to the prosperity of a town, and in the 
long run so injures the landlord. Of this policy the unhappy 
state of Ireland is partly the result. Some people will say, cannot 
a man do as he likes with his own? Of course he can, as long as 
his so doing does not harm the community at large; but he 
must consider the moral rights of others as well as his own 
rights. Many examples could be given of this principle. A child 
only belongs to the parents as long as they treat it properly; a 
man is compelled to serve in war because his life belongs to the 
community: for the same reason he is liable to punishment if he 
attempts to commit suicide; a man who can work cannot claim 
support from the nation if he is wilfully idle. 

The working classes, by virtue of their hours of work being 
longer than those of brain-workers, by their having to commence 
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work, as a rule, soon after daybreak, and by their having relatively 
a smaller wage, must live somewhere near their work. They feel 
that they have an equal right to privacy in home life, and to 
healthy surroundings, as have other people. There is nothing now 
to prevent that large portion of any town population which make 
their living directly and indirectly through the shops from 
living out in the country, if there was suitable communication 
from and to the town, and before long the skilled working 
classes ought to be in a similar position. They can work towards 
that end by means of their powerful organizations, which can do 
so much harm or so much good according to the character of the 
men who lead them. Most trades are now agitating for reason- 
able hours of work, hours which cannot be universally the same 
for every trade, but should be such that, after an ordinary day’s 
work, a man is fit for something more than to loaf round street. 
corners or lounge in a public-house. With reasonable hours of 
work, the great majority of occupations that now commence early 
in the morning might be -postponed an hour, and so allow of men 
coming in by special trains. Legislation could easily compel this 
train service, once it was seen that the demand would pay. Or 
hours of work might be arranged as in the Royal Dockyards, 
where the average day is nine hours, but varies in length in 
the summer and winter, so that the bulk of the men never start 
before daybreak, even in the winter. Many walk in to their work, 
some three or four miles, each morning. If only this difficulty of 
the hour of commencing work could be got over, the rest is not so- 
difficult. Mr. Sydney Evershed, M.P., in an article in the New 
Review for November last, has pointed out a scheme which he has. 
tried on a small scale, one especial feature being that a railway 
pass is included in the rent of the cottage. Another generation 
may see the next growing up under healthier surroundings than 
the present. That is the only thing that will check the deterio- 
ration in our national physique. It is owing to the soundness 
of this physique alone that ours is the only world-universal 
Empire, and it is also owing to that as well, that our victories 
have been, as the colours of some regiments show, “ whique.” 

Mr. Evershed’s article would be well worth studying by the 
trustees of the princely gift of Sir Edward Guinness; once the 
system was seen to pay, plenty of capital would be forthcoming. 

Mental and physical health is not a little affected by what people 
do outside of their hours of sleep and work. After the routine of 
a day’s work comes a craving for a change of some kind, for 
amusement ; the kind of amusement often depends on the amount. 
of energy left by that work. Those whose health is enfeebled by 
their constant work or by unhealthy surroundings, often repair to 
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the public-houses and worst kinds of music halls. The time 
during which a man is not working or sleeping ought to be a 
time of recreation in more than name alone; his amusement ought 
to give him new strength, ought to recreate him, instead of injuring 
him, as it so often does. The whole body needs exercise in the 
hours between sleep ; if any part be not exercised it deteriorates, 
and indirectly influences every other part. A brain worker needs 
physical exercise; the man following some manual sedentary 
employment needs exercise and study; and the active out-door 
worker needs brain exercise as his recreation. When anyone is in 
a good state of health, their work ought to be of such duration 
that it leaves them with enough energy to prosecute the form of 
recreation that their system requires. If the present agitation 
concerning music halls in London is only conducted on unbigoted 
grounds the result will do good, for they meet the requirements of 
so many of the town workers. They are cheap, as arule physically 
healthier than theatres, and the spectators can converse quietly; they 
provide variety, and the ordinary run of “business ”’ on the stage 
needs no mental effort to understand it, for it so often is essentially 
childish. There is a great future for such places of resort, if they 
can only be made mentally healthy without being puritanical. 
Young Men’s Christian Associations and reading-rooms are excel- 
lent in their way in the towns, but they only meet the requirements 
of a certain class, even when they have gymnasia attached ; this 
class mostly consists of shop-attendants, clerks, and those of like 
employment, of a class whose hours preclude their going out of 
town for exercise after their day’s work. But they just touch the 
fringe of the question of providing jhealthy recreation for the 
nation, and not where the question is most vital. In any social 
revolution the above classes, having something to lose in the way 
of sure employment which would be at least imperilled, could be 
counted on to act against the party that was about to try to make 
advancement by demolition. 

Some cities and towns have established popular concerts in 
their guild halls at nominal prices. These musical evenings are 
greatly appreciated by those who attend; to so many of the 
working-classes even a barrel-organ is a treat. The idea of music 
and harmony, as seen by the aptitude for singing and dancing 
among the simpler classes, is probably as innate among our own 
people as it is in other nations; but they have not the same 
opportunities for showing it as have the inhabitants of the “‘Sunny 
South.” 

Within the last few years the players of outside games, as 
cricket and football, have greatly increased in numbers ; the reason 
being that the artizan classes, owing to their shorter hours of work, 
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have been able to indulge in that love of out-door exercise that is 
so characteristic of the British race. 

There is one subject especially that those, who, as amateurs, 
try to provide amusement for the populace, ought to closely 
consider—how far the element of religious instruction ought to 
enter into their schemes. They ought to know that there is a 
period in young life when the truth of religion is usually questioned, 
if not denied. If at that time people try to thrust religion 
upon them, or reproach them for want of faith, or draw invidious 
comparisons, then they go off at a tangent straight for the opposite 
side. Very much harm is done in that way, especially among 
those of our workers who belong to the lowest ranks of the nation, 
who are naturally independent and emotional, and who often have 
that contempt of death that comes to them through their Viking 
blood. They can be led but not compelled to think of religion ; 
that is the reason why those religious bodies who preach and 
practice the religion of love and not of ceremony alone have such 
a hold upon them. This element has been referred to because 
bad mental and physical surroundings breed an indifference to 
religion, and an irreligious nation cannot prosper, for want of 
religion means that the animal and not the psychical man 
gradually becomes supreme, and then a nation deteriorates in 
every way. If the above be true, it shows how wrong it is for 
states and politicians to say that the rising generation need no 
instruction in religion. Of course, the ‘‘ Advanced School” object 
to religious training, for no Christian can believe in the doctrine 
of ‘‘ your rights being what you want, and other people’s being just 
as much as you choose to give them”; equally so, no man can 
be a Christian, who, possessing influence and power, uses it only 
for his own advancement. 

Almest as important as the housing of human beings are the 
conditions under which they have to work. 

The men of England, partly through their organizations, have 
been able to enormously improve the conditions under which they 
work, and if the various Acts in force were only worked as they 
were meant to be; if only the men would only do what is required 
from them on their part, and if working people themselves did not 
often hinder the working of the Acts, there would be little more to 
be done as to immediate surroundings. There are many trades 
where the external conditions cannot be much further improved, 
and where the rate of mortality and ill-health is still excessively 
high, as in the work of coal and tin miners. Here the men them- 
selves can combine to do what alone can do them good, to lessen 
the hours of work to the lowest number consistent with competi- 
tion from other lands. If the hours in the above-named trades 
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were lessened from nine to eight hours a day there need possibly 
be no lessened output, if only the men worked fairly and honestly ; 
for one hour less of work and one more of rational amusement 
would probably enable most men to start work with a larger 
amount of energy for expenditure than under longer hours of 
work. It is little wonder that men in such trades are Radical and 
Communistic; they know that men in'their trades are old at fifty, 
and many expect to leave widows and orphans at the age of forty. 
It is little wonder then, knowing that their time is short, that they 
follow those who promise to show and prepare for them a short 
cut to a “state’’ where they will receive greater wage and less 
expenditure (at other people’s expense), and where they imagine 
that they would be able to leave those depending on them better off. 

Women are beginning to combine, as well as men ; but, owing to 
their helplessness when alone in the world, there will always be 
recruits ready to work at any price. Their surroundings ought 
to be as healthy as those of men, if not more so, for upon them 
greatly depends the future health and prosperity of England. It 
will be an excellent thing for them when all large business houses 
use electricity instead of gas; the latter is a slow poison when 
burnt as it usually is, and is the cause of an enormous amount of 
ill-health among young women in all towns, especially in the later 
winter and early spring months, when most people are more or 
less depressed in health. 

Children’s health cannot be too strictly looked after, for, 
although recovery from injury and disease is very rapid in them, 
their susceptibility to injurious surroundings is just as marked. 
The various diseases known as ricketty, scrofulous, and strumous— 
the former being the ‘“‘ English disease ’’ of Continental writers on 
medicine, so marked is it with us as compared with them—are 
nothing else than the outcome of diminished and lessened vitality 
caused by impure air, improper and insufficient food and clothing. 
Since children are compelled to attend school, every effort ought to 
be made to make the schools healthy, and the work not too 
excessive or muddling for brains that are often underfed and too 
immature: but that is a mere detail too insignificant to influence 
education codes as long as children are looked upon as creatures 
to gain grants, instead of being trained to think and educate 
themselves after leaving school. Every care ought to be taken 
that children convalescing from infectious fevers are not allowed 
to return or forced to return to school. Even this recent Health 
Act by Mr. Ritchie, M.P., will not prevent this, for most parents 
send their children back long before they ought to; and, again, 
cases occur which are considered by parents to be ordinary colds, 
and which are treated as such. ° 
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Children’s work ought not to be excessive. Government clerks, 
men with mature brains and who have passed a medical survey, 
are considered unable to work more than six hours a day, so 
children with immature and susceptible brains ought to have no 
more; in fact, the compulsion of night work is illegal. 

Parks, but more especially open spaces where children can play 
on the grass, ought to be provided wherever possible by municipal 
authorities within reasonable distance of the overcrowded parts of 
towns, not where they are useful to suburban residents alone; it 
is worthy of the notice of extreme social reformers that most of 
such places have been provided by ‘‘ bloated aristocrats” and 
‘felonious capitalists.” The ruling authorities ought to insist 
equally on physical as on mental training, instead of making the 
former only a minor subject of importance in education schemes, 
for the mens sana cannot exist except in corpore sano ; no one who 
has not the former can possess that equa mens that refuses to be 
emotional or impulsive, and to form a conclusion without first 
exercising reason and judgment. The change that takes place, 
through physical training, in the underfed and ill-formed recruits 
that join the German army in little more than two years is 
wonderful. 

Very much has been written in this article about what influences 
the health of the nation and nothing about politics, if that word be 
used in its general and narrowed meaning, in its partisan sense; 
the term is meant to express the original and broader meaning of 
what appertains to the State and to the art of Government, to 
“‘the theory and practice of obtaining the ends of civil society as 
perfectly as possible.” 

The health of the nation is of supreme importance to the states- 
man, although it is only of late years that it has been seen that 
ill-health breeds not only poverty but also impatience and discon- 
tent. The result is two-fold, for the mind being debilitated by 
bodily ill-health cannot reason well, but becomes essentially 
emotional, and acts on impressions without taking the trouble to 
find out whether the impressions and logic are correct. This state 
of mind makes the fortune of every kind of charlatan, who con- 
vinces with specious reasoning and egoistical pomposity. It also 
enables the selfishness and cupidity of men’s minds to be more 
easily appealed to. The other result is that derived from physical 
discomfort. There are so many people living in physical discom- 
fort, and working hard to make a bare living, who see others around 
them doing little or no work, living, perhaps, luxuriously on what 
they themselves have helped to earn without extra remuneration. 
They, perhaps, see their wives and little ones rapidly approaching 
an early grave through often removable circumstances, which do 
not affect so much those who are better off. 
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The lower ranks of our nation are terribly in earnest about this 
question of proper housing and proper hours of work (behind the 
former looms the question of nationalization of land, probably 
caused through it), with that earnestness that is so characteristic of 
our race, and which refuses to be conquered, and the danger is 
that so many in the upper and middle classes do not understand 
this. In the future, town landlords will not be able to rack-rent 
those compelled to live in the towns, and will not be able to build 
up a fortune on the confiscated good-will and improvements made 
by their tenants. Agricultural landlords in Ireland are not able 

| to do so; why should the case be different in towns ? People living 
) in towns reason that, since the community compels them to make 
| a living, and since the circumstances of that work compel them to 
do so in this or that locality, that they ought only to be compelled 
to give a reasonable and not an excessive return to those who make 
a living by possessing land. 

The days have nearly run when the lower orders of civilized 
nations had only the right. to make a bare living, and were com- 
pelled to hand over all above that to those who had the power to 
demand it; they expect a share in all gains now. At the same 
time, they must remember that any scheme they devise must take 
cognizance not only of the gains, but also of the losses of capitalists. 
and merchants. Statistics by the Right Hon. G. J. Goschen, M.P., 
have shown that there is a gradual diminution of larger incomes 
during late years, and a rising of smaller ones. ‘Our masters” 
are learning how in times past certain classes were able to possess 
almost absolute power, and will, except met in a fair spirit, act on 
the communistic principle—they will, in short, confiscate or rob 
instead of compromise and compensate. Several times during late 
years the House of Lords have shown that they have not gauged 
the importance and depth of popular feeling on the question of land 
tenure, and seem to forget that part of their duty is to legislate for 
the many as well as for themselves; they have exercised, on the 
other hand, their other principal function with royal fearlessness 
of checking and controlling the popular will when acting too hastily 
and too impulsively, and when tending towards simple mob-law. 

Only recently Mr. Ritchie, M.P., showed in a public speech that. 
he recognized the fact that health influences politics, and still 
more recently it was said by the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, 
M.P., ‘“‘I have an idea that there is something in a trade which 
affects the politics of the people who carry it on” ; it probably is, 
that according as the conditions under which they work are dis- 
tressing or easy, so are their minds anxious for radical change or 
content to forward social affairs more slowly and steadily. The 
mental and physical health of the nation will never be what it 
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ought to be until the question of land tenure is settled, ‘‘ with 
generosity on the one side and with moderation on the other 
side,” and until the question of hours of work is viewed in the 
same spirit. 

Until our lower ranks are comfortable and contented here in 
Britain, and have sufficient leisure for study of general and Imperial 
affairs instead of simply local questions, we cannot expect them 
to be Imperialists; most men look after their own families first, 
and their brother’s next. There is splendid material to legislate 
for among the lowest ranks of our workers; they are deeply 
thankful to those who benefit them in a proper spirit. The extent 
of their gratitude may be judged by the blind devotion with which 
the artizan classes follow the statesman who undertook their 
cause when they were worse off than the present unskilled 
workers. Mr. Joseph Cowen, a Radical, who followed principle 
instead of party, whose ‘‘ convictions were the result of study” of 
the nation, and not the result of expediency, has said, ‘“‘ We are 
at the parting of the roads ; at the opening of a new era.” “Old 
dogmas are dying, and old names, by which different tendencies 
were designated, are rapidly falling into desuetude.” 

The present Government, especially since there seems to be a 
distinct revival in commercial prosperity, have before them the 
glorious opportunity of piloting their fatherland out on to this 
new sea of time, which. compared with the past, may be the begin- 
ning of a Pacific of content. In any case, there must be many a 
wave of popular displeasure to steer through in the future, raised 
by what some consider to be infallible and unerring—the vox populi, 
which ought always to be listened to but never blindly obeyed. 

Now that the physical force parties are held under control, the 
present Government have no excuse for not advancing the state 
of our Sister Isle, which state is like a wedge in the consolida- 
tion of Imperial power. It is more than probable that many 
who voted against the Home Rule movement at the last elec- 
tion, did so from seeing that further legislation was hopeless 
until the people of Ireland were in a condition to manage their 
own local affairs, instead of being dictated to by one section 
alone. 

In Great Britain they can do pretty much as they like in ad- 
vancing the mental and physical condition of the whole nation, 
which with us is nothing less than the ‘sovereign people” of 
republics; what they cannot do is to prevent opposition from 
those who consider and preach that good-breeding, and education, 
and knowledge of universal affairs, prevents anyone but them- 
selves being “‘ friends of the working man.” 


G. Rome Hatt. 
VOL. XIV. 41 


THEOSOPHY, THE “DIVINE WISDOM.” 


A man charged with the executive management of a society, whose 
two hundred branches are scattered over almost the whole world, 
has little time to waste in controversy with an opponent who 
resorts to a jumble of sophistries to escape from the open ground 
of plain fact. So I excuse myself from going farther than a 
paragraph or two in the discussion upon the origin of ‘‘ Modern 
Theosophy,” begun by Mr. Legge in the National Review for 
September, answered by me in the October, and continued by my 
adversary in the November number. I showed by irrefutable 
quotations from Hindu authoritative sources that our Theosophy 
dates back to earliest Aryan epochs, and that we had been re- 
warded by eminent Sanskrit pandits for popularizing it, by testi- 
monials of their gratitude, confidence, and esteem. I made it 
clear, I thought, that the Gnosis of Alexandria came from an 
Aryan or pre-Aryan source; and Mr. Legge has himself quoted 
from one of my published Ceylon lectures the assertion, that the 
clue to the right road had been given me and my colleagues “‘ by 
one who had spent a long lifetime in travel, who had found the 
science to be still extant, with its proficients and masters 
practising it as in ancient days.” I re-affirm this. The learned 
traveller who first taught me was H. P. Blavatsky, and her teach- 
ing was confirmed to me at New York, was, and has been sub- 
sequently in India and elsewhere, by certain of the Eastern sages 
who were her masters, visiting me in person, not in dreams but in 
the time of waking consciousness. Is this sufficiently explicit ? 
Moreover these living sages have been seen, known, and talked 
with by other living members of the Theosophical Society ; and at 
this very moment one of the latter is living at the retreat of one 
of the former in the capacity of pupil.* Did anybody think me so 


* Coincidence seems the order of the day. When writing my October article I 
received a remarkable letter from a certain educated Brahman, the text of which I 
printed. Now again, as I write this, there comes to me from an American friend a 
clipping from the Boston Chronicle of July 18, 1886, in which I find a certificate from 
seventy Hindu gentlemen of standing at Negapatam—not members of the Theosophical 
Society—in which the following language occurs :— 

“The existence of the Mahatmas, or Sadhus, was not invented by Madame 
Blavatsky or any other individual. Our forefathers who had lived and gone long before 
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false or craven as to play the Peter to my masters, though all the 
centurions of Sciolistic Modern Science, and Facing-Both-Ways 
psychologists should hew me in twain like Agag? Pah! Cer- 
tainly I do not ‘‘ ask anyone to believe” in the existence of these 
teachers ; I do not care one jot whether they are believed in or 
not ; let everybody choose for himself. Will our adversaries and 
traducers be equally tolerant as to heathen belief in the existence 
of the historical Jesus, and rest content to leave his Gnosis to be 
accepted or rejected upon its own scientific and other merits, irre- 
spective of any claim for its supernatural source? Yet not one of 
them has seen Him either in body or astral double, while I have 
seen my teachers in both and frequently, and waive all claim for 
their infallibility. And my position is that of every other Theo- 
sophist who has had any intercourse with them. This is my 
answer to Mr. Legge’s question “‘ how Gnosticism (e.g. the Wisdom 
Religion) got to America?” It was brought there first by 
H. P. Blavatsky from Eastern teachers, who themselves subse- 
quently came to me and confirmed her teachings and declarations 
as to its origin. 

Mr. Legge, without the least warrant, distorts my statement 
that it is an error to confound the Theosophical Society with 
Theosophy into meaning that the Society does not occupy itself 
with the propagation of Theosophy. What I warned the public 
against was the idea that to be a member of the Theosophical 
Society was equivalent to saying that that person was a ‘‘ Theo- 
sophist,” a word representative of an advanced spiritual stage of 
human character. I repeat that there are multitudes of true 
Theosophists outside our Society—in every Church and race, I 
may add—and among our thousands of members, other multitudes 
who neither deserve the name nor claim to have reached that 
ideal. 

Long quotations are made by Mr. Legge from public addresses and 
official reports of our Hindu and Buddhist branch officers to prove 
that we are teaching Theosophy. At the same time these fully 
show that whencesoever we may have derived our esoteric philo- 
sophy, it is hailed alike by Brahman and Buddhist as the life- 
essence of their religions and the strong tie of human brotherhood. 
I should supplement his quotations with two more, from Mussal- 
man and Parsi sources, equally proving that Theosophy gives the 
keys to their creeds and unlocks the doors of the human heart. 
The first is from an address read to me at Lucknow by a committee 


the birth of Madame Blavatsky, had full belief in the existence of the Mahatmas and 
their psychical powers, and even had personal interviews withthem. There are persons 
in India, even at the present day, who have no connection with the Theosophical 
Society, and yet have interviews with such superior beings.” 


4] * 
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of Mahomedans the morning after I had addressed their com- 
munity by request :— 

We are astonished at the insight into our faith which your lecture shows you to 
possess. We cannot refrain from remarking that we sincerely wish that some of our 
English-knowing co-religionists had even the tenth part. We sincerely hope that your 
eloquent appeals of yesterday will not be forgotten by the young men of our city. 
Their value is doubly enhanced by the fact that your motives are entirely disinterested. 
If they succeed, as we doubt not they will, in creating in many hearts the desire to 
know more about the truths of our religion (Mahomedan), and stimulate us to live up 
to the precepts of our revelation, then we believe we shall have gained the object with 
which some philosophic members of our Association requested you to lecture on 
‘¢ Tslam.”* 

The second extract is from a chapter on “ The Septenary Nature 
of Man,” in a recent work, privately printed at Bombay,t by a 
Parsi member of the Theosophical Society. Coming across the 
54th Chapter of the Yasna, ‘‘one of the best authentic ancient 
books of the Mazdiasnian religion,” he finds that— 
the very first paragraph gives all the information one can require to convince him that 
Avesta and Theosophy, Occultism, Esoteric Philosophy, or whatever else it may be 
called, areidentical. Indeed, as a Mazdiasnian, I felt quite ashamed that, having such 
unmistakable evidence before their eyes, the Zoroastrians of the present day should not 
avail themselves of the opportunity offered of throwing light upon their now entirely 
misunderstood and misinterpreted scriptures, by the assistance and under the guidance 
of the Theosophical Society. . . . It looks very strange indeed that modern Theo- 
sophists should now preach to us the very doctrines that must have been known and 
taught thousands of years ago by the Mazdiasnians. And since they propound the 
same ideas, the meaning of which has been well-nigh lost even to our most learned 
Mobeds, they ought to be credited at least with the possession of some knowledge. . . . 


which opens the door to the meaning of those hitherto inexplicable sentences and 
doctrines in old writings. . . . 


I was warranted, then, in saying that experience had taught me 
that Theosophy made every man appreciate and love the spirit of 
his own religion. And in leaving Mr. Legge, I now pass on to 
a consideration of what is this Theosophy about which the 
literary world is talking so much and often so nonsensically. 

In my October article I ventured to point out that we find in 
Theosophy (a) a theory of human brotherhood that inculcates the 
noblest altruism; (4) an ideal of human perfectibility most en- 
nobling and stimulating to the highest thinking and living; (c) 
an assured conviction of the future existence, or existences, whose 
conditions for weal or woe, for happiness or misery, for health or 
sickness, will be of our own preparation, the natural sequences of 
our personal conduct; (d) a scientifically reasonable theory of the 
origin and destiny of visible nature, of the nature of the Universal 
Divine Principle, and of the origin of Evil; (e) an encouraging 
doctrine of the supremacy of the perfected human entity over all 


* Vide Theosophist, vol. vi., p. 311. 
+ Zoroastrianism in the Light of Occult Science. 
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brute forces of nature, and all powers of a malignant, cruel, or 
mischievous character, thus arming the good man against the bad 
influences which militate against the development of the race 
along the upward, spiral path of Evolution. My diagnosis was 
based upon the theosophical postulates which follow : 

First, that besides matter and force, there is the cosmic prin- 
ciple of consciousness, or Mind. Without this concept we are left 
by the most advanced scientific research in a bewildering puzzle 
as to the phenomena of human consciousness and animal intelli- 
gence. Without it we have no alternative hypothesis save miracle 
to fall back upon. What does Mr. Mill tell us? 


If we do not already believe in supernatural agencies, no miracle can prove to us 
their existence. The miracle itself considered as merely an extraordinary fact, may be 
satisfactorily certified by our senses or by testimony; but nothing can ever prove that 
it is a miracle. There is still another possible hypothesis, that of its being the result of 
some unknown natural cause ; and this possibility cannot be so completely shut out as to 


leave no alternative but that of admitting the existence and intervention of a being 
superior to nature.* 


This is just our position. Since science confesses by the mouths 
of Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall, and her other greatest contemporary 
champions, that the nature of intelligence is an inscrutable 
mystery, an “‘impassible chasm,” the ‘“‘ unknowable,” an “‘ abyss,” 
and the only other alternative theory is miracle, we claim that the 
“unknown natural cause” in this problem of consciousness is 
intelligence as a universal, cosmic principle. The potentiality of 
its development exists in every geometrical point in space. Its 
manifestation, under evolution, from its dawn in the brute to its 
zenith in man, occurs in exact ratio to the successive degrees of the 
preparation of brain tissue to act as its manifesting vehicle. We 
claim, further, that intelligence has its many different qualities and 
modes, the lowest shown in the physical, the highest in the super- 
physical, or spiritual—for lack of a better term—stage, or plane. 
And that, while the lower degree of physical intelligence has not 
the quality of persistence as part of the human evoluting indivi- 
duality or “ego,” the spiritual intelligence and the spiritualized 
part of the reason have. These constitute the eternal memory of 
the spiritual human Ego, for their experiences are stamped upon 
the spirit, and that is changeless, eternal. The Sanscrit name for 
the individual Ego is Manas; which has its degrees: that for the 
spiritual intelligence is Buddhi-Manas (Buddhi per se having no 
degrees) ; and that for the purely human intelligence, Kama- Manas. 
Among scientists there is no more uncompromising denier of 
miracle than the true Theosophist. 


* System of Logic, 8th edition, 1872, vol. ii., p. 165. 
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Prof. Hiram Corson, of Cornell University, said :—* 


There are things which Science can never do, and which it is arrogant in attempting 
to do. Science has crossed its frontiers and is invading the domain of Religion and 
the Church. Instead of a Religious Papacy, we are in danger of being brought under 
a Scientific Papacy—we are, in fact, already brought under such a Papacy. . . . It is 
quite surprising to a non-scientific person to be made aware of the large hypothetical 
domain which surrounds that of established science, and of which scientists often boast, 
as a part of their settled and available conquests. 

So, then, we postulate intelligence as a cosmic eternal principle, 
and find in man such a manifestation of it as implies its survival 
as an Entity. 

The same as to Life: Theosophy postulates it as a cosmic 
principle ; potential everywhere in space, evolvable wherever matter 
and force correlate under the right conditions. 

And so equally as to all the other principles which enter into 
the constitution of things, organic and inorganic, sentient and 
non-sentient. All potentialities, all modes, all forms are in the 
essence of one Universal Principle which is the one Life, one 
Intelligence, one Being—the All. Itself devoid of qualities, 
which but imply limitation, It is everything; everything is in, 
and of, and an aspect of It. This All the Aryans call Parabrahm. 
The principle of Motion, which baffles the speculation of the 
Materialist, rests potential in the “‘ veil” of Parabrahm the Abso- 
lute, that veil being called Mulaprakriti, the ‘‘ root of Nature,” 
primordial matter, and begins periodically to manifest itself at the 
commencement of a hypothetical cosmic day, obedient to an 
eternal law of Action and Reaction. Each such cosmic day 
(Manvantara) is succeeded by a cosmic night of equal duration 
(Pralaya) when the differentiated Cosmos (Prakriti) reverts to the 
anterior state of undifferentiation (Mulaprakriti). So that under 
this philosophical hypothesis worlds are born, and die, and all 
things on them; forms are ephemeral; the only permanent and 
changeless thing being spirit—which is formless. 

Man being a composite being, part matter, part life, part intelli- 
gence, part spirit, it follows from the above that the only surviving 
principle in him is the last-named—Spirit. And spirit being one in 
essence, and its human corporeal environment being matter and 
subject to change and disintegration, the corollary of the essential 
oneness and kinship of all men of all races, evolved or to be 
evolved, hence of Human Brotherhood, follows in the Theosophist’s 
belief. Colour, sex, nationality, social status, vicissitudes of 
experience and environment are traced to a very beautiful and 
ethical law which we may now notice. 

The law spoken of is called Karma. The word means “action,” 


* Address before the alumni of St. John’s College, Annapolis, July 18, 1875. 
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or ‘‘ doing”; its meaning is that action begets results, inevitably, 
without the shadow of an exception. Whether the action be 
physical, mental, moral or spiritual, the rule is imperative: do a 
good thing, there follows a good result; a bad thing engenders a 
bad consequence. Good is an abstract concept, and so is bad ; the 
former means a promotion of universal harmony, the latter a 
disturbance of the same. Egoism implies differentiation on the 
plane of matter, hence conflict of interests, and involves the con- 
sequence of strife, pain, ignorance, antagonism, disorder. The 
highest ideal of conscious existence is that of the plane of spirit, 
in which there is the absence of all jarring potentialities. Hence 
the Theosophist’s ideal is to disperse ignorance, to remove the 
causes of human misery, to aid in showing the way in which man 
may rise in the scale of evolution, in proving the unity of Truth 
and the unimportance of mere forms of creed and special channels 
for the influx of spiritual wisdom. He feels that if we can all but 
realise the Karmic law, we will instinctively avoid doing, saying, or 
thinking those things which will entail suffering ; so he uses his best 
endeavours to spread the knowledge of it throughout the world. 
He believes that one who once gets to understand how completely 
and absolutely he is master of his own destiny, will shrink from 
evil deeds, speech, or thoughts, as even the child once burnt does 
from the fire and flame. He, then, regards Karma as the most 
ethical doctrine conceivable. And since the whole drift of modern 
education, based upon experimental research and scientific gene- 
ralizations, is to teach the naturalness of all phenomena, and the 
sequence of cause and effect, he feels sure that moral questions 
will ultimately be solved on the same theory, hence that the 
acceptance by the Western mind of the Eastern doctrine of Karma 
is but a question of time. 

We would again earnestly call attention to the fact that the 
Theosophical Society is not the originator, but only the reviver, 
of these old, sound, and noble philosophical concepts. 

A word as to future existence. Under the theory of the persis- 
tence of man’s spirit and that of Karma, i.e. Ethical Causation, 
the deduction that there must be more than one incarnation of 
the spirit in a body is a natural one, since one sees on all sides 
good persons suffering and bad men enjoying. The inference is 
that more than a single earth-life is needed to square the account of 
past Karma. If it were not adjusted, that would imply such a law 
as accident and injustice. So, also, since we make Karma, good 
or bad, every moment, future re-births must be inevitable to allow 
these fresh Karmas to work themselves out; even were we to 
suppose—which we cannot, in view of existing social circumstances 
—that all our Karmas of the past were exhausted in the present 
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terrestrial existence. We thus see Karma grouping itself into 
three divisions, past, present, and future. I need not trouble the 
Western reader with the equivalent Sanscrit terms, expressive 
though they be. 

Karma being regarded as the law of Ethical Causation, it follows 
that moral effects solely result from moral causes; and that the 
more the moral consciousness is evolved in man, the more Karma 
does he generate in the realm of super- or meta-physical effects. 
A young child, a person of feeble intellect, of whatsoever Western 
race, and a barbarian of lowest intelligence, are, therefore, irre- 
sponsible under this law; they have no consciousness of immoral 
intention, and are almost on a par with the animals. But all, 
themselves and the animals included, are subject to physical 
Karma; can suffer from painful causes, inflict injury upon others, 
and even lose their lives. I submit this whole theory as one 
scientifically reasonable and ethically satisfactory. 

The doctrine of Karma underlies both Brahmanism and Bud- 
dhism, in association with the theories of evolution and involution ; 
Averrhoes thought it out and infused it into orthodox Mahomme- 
danism ; it is included in Sufism; it was the life of the Platonic 
and Neo-Platoriic schools, the inspiration of Gnosticism, and is the 
philosophical dream of a large array of modern poets and prose 
writers. Nay, it seems as if it had been understood by both Old 
and New Testament authorities, and there are passages in the 
recorded utterances of Jesus which can hardly be made to bear 
any other interpretation than this. 

To conclude this meagre summary of Theosophic views, let me 
repeat that they are offered for test as to their resonableness and 
not as authoritative in the least degree. With theological dogmas 
we have no concern; let them be tried in the balance to see if 
they be found wanting, or like ore in the crucible be smelted over 
the fire of enlightened intelligence, to determine whether their 
golden truth is worth the trouble of the assay. 


H. 8. Oucort. 
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For twenty years the upholders of Political Economy have been 
steadily losing ground. Their prognostications have not been 
realised ; they have been forced to confess that the conclusion to 
which their science points is a dismal one ; and the characteristic 
phenomenon of modern civilization, Division of Labour, has until 
now been unexplained, unjustified, and incomplete. The missing 
link, ‘‘ Free Trade in Capital,’ * forged by Mr. Egmont Hake 
and Mr. Wesslau, perfects the science in so natural and so easy 
a manner that anyone who gives an hour’s attention to the subject 
will be amazed that it was not discovered long ago. The propo- 
sition of the work under review is that there should be free 
competition in the supply of capital and mediums of exchange. 
The Bank Act of 1844, as our authors declare, stands in the way 
of Free Banking in Great Britain, in Ireland, and in all our 
dependencies where Bank Acts have been framed on the prin- 
ciple of Peel’s Act, which, while it leaves deposit banking free, 
prohibits freedom in note-issuing. Now, there have been so 
many fantastic schemes on the basis of inordinate paper cur- 
rencies, so many Utopias constructed on absurd suppositions 
with regard to paper money, so many muddled propositions of 
circulating mediums to be created without relation to gold, that it 
is absolutely necessary to assure the reader that here we have not 
to deal with any of those pseudo-philanthropic dreams and 
unscientific speculations. If the authors have found the solu- 
tion of the Capital and Labour problem in Free Note-Issuing, 
it is because they have minutely examined and thoroughly ex- 
plained the economic laws which underlie the banker’s craft. They 
take nothing for granted. Starting from obvious facts, they 
arrive, through a close and logical process of reasoning, at con- 
clusions, confirmed by universal experience, which shed a clear 
light on every dark point in Political Economy, and on many 
puzzling phenomena of finance. 


* Free Trade in Capital; or, Free Competition in the Supply of Capital to Labour, 
and its Bearings on the Political and Social Questions of the Day. By A. Egmont 
Hake and O. E. Wesslau. London: Remington & Co. 
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The world contains practically inexhaustible supplies of raw 
material ; but human labour has to be brought to bear upon them 
in order that they can be changed into enjoyable wealth. Thus, 
what may be called the problem of material prosperity is a pro- 
blem of Labour. The effectiveness of labour depends upon its 
subdivision, which means Co-operation. Co-operation depends 
upon organization. By their lucid treatment of the question of 
organization of labour, Mr. Hake and Mr. Wesslau have strength- 
ened the science of Political Economy enormously. It is made 
manifest that there are two completely distinct systems of labour 
organization, the Domestic system and the Politico-Economic. 
The one is conditioned by a central authority with power to com- 
pel all the work and to distribute the results; which system we 
see at work in every house, in every farm, and in every factory. 
The other, still ideal, is regulated by the subtle laws of Political 
Economy, and works through Free Exchanges; and the good it 
achieves is the natural result of the solidarity of humanity. 
All civilization began with Domestic Economy. Families grew 
into tribes ; tribes grew into States. The wonderful economic de- 
velopments to which the ancient Empires attained are illustrations 
of Domestic Economy applied to the State. The immense wealth 
which was created, the prosperity which prevailed, the colossal 
works which were constructed by those bygone Empires, were 
the results of a highly-developed system of division of labour. The 
system, however, was fraught with slavery, and therefore with the 
seeds of decay. Compulsion was the dominating principle. An 
indispensable condition for such a system was a social standard 
morally and intellectually low. When ignorance, fear, and super- 
stition ceased to be characteristic qualities of the people, discipline 
and organization broke down, and the compulsory system col- 
lapsed. The history of humanity is the record of the frequently 
interrupted progress from compulsory organization towards a free 
organization, Individualism. Our modern organization is supposed 
to be individualistic; but it has never approached completeness. 
Thus, the results have been unsatisfactory. The want of economic 
freedom, which is conspicuous, exasperates the masses, who have 
acquired political freedom. In possession of political power, 
they naturally wish to use it to better their social condition. 
Their ignorance of Political Economy being equal to that of the 
ancient nations, they seek to improve the modern system of 
division of labour by measures of Domestic Economy. Thus, we 
find our progress towards Individualism broken off, and ourselves 
in full retreat towards the barbarous compulsory system, Social- 
ism. Socialism, therefore, is not progress. It is retrogression. 

The task which the authors of Free Trade in Capital have set 
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themselves is to complete the modern Individualistic system by 
the addition of Economic Liberty. Completed thus, the modern 
system of division of labour would exceed in extension, com- 
pleteness, and potency the ancient Socialistic organization. It 
would also have in it the cause of vast progress in liberty and 
prosperity. 

That Free Trade in Capital, Free Banking, would supply 
economic freedom to all nations that adopted it seems to be 
demonstrated by perfect evidence. A system of division of labour 
involving private property and individual freedom can work 
through exchanges only. Direct exchanges and direct valuation, 
goods against goods, would present insurmountable obstacles. It is 
thus that a value-measurer becomes indispensable. Only goods 
or metals in general demand enough to be used as practical 
mediums of exchange are suitable for the function of value- 
measurer. The precious metals were found to be the most 
suitable value-measurers and mediums of exchange. Their 
coinage was intended to prevent the need for constant weighing 
and testing. In its treatment of this subject, Coin and Mediums 
of Exchange, the book marks a new departure in the nomenclature 
of Economics which will render the study of Political Economy 
and of Finance both easy and attractive. It is a remarkable 
fact that throughout a large work treating of Economics the 
words currency and money appear only by way of warning 
readers and economists against their use. This is wise; for the 
use of terms which may at the option of the reader mean any of 
those things whose relations to each other Political Economy 
should explain must necessarily produce hopeless confusion. No 
English economist has taken the precaution to exclude from his 
treatise the words currency and money; and, therefore, ever since 
the day of Adam Smith the true theories of Banking have been 
hidden. Those economic theories are now revealed in all their 
subtle and intricate workings. The questions of Banking and of 
Coin, instead of wearying us as they used to do, become as 
enticing as a game of chess. 

Starting from the fact, so often ignored by legislators and 
ministers of finance, yet so clearly demonstrated by the daily 
variations in the rates of foreign exchanges, that the supply of 
coin is bound to take its level in the world’s market, the authors 
show that to increase the quantity of the circulating coin in any 
country by the importation of coin is an economic impossibility. 
Every market has a rigorously limited capacity for holding coin. 
It follows that, if the exchanges, or the amount of business, is to 
be increased above that small volume which can be worked with 
coin, other mediums of exchange are indispensable. Every 
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civilized country, every centre of commerce, clears the bulk of its 
transactions by mediums of exchange other than coin. In short, 
the tendency of all economic progress is to dispense more and 
more with the use of actual coin. Coin is the value-measurer in 
all transactions; but it is the medium of exchange in few. It 
cannot be dispensed with as a value-measurer ; but it need not be 
bodily present. The coinage of a single model piece, or.a simple 
legal enactment giving a special name to a certain quantity of 
metal, suffices to supply a value-measurer for general use. The 
Hamburg Mark Banco of the old Bank of Hamburg was never 
coined at all; yet it served as the value-measurer in international 
wholesale business over the north of Europe. It was because the 
Mark Banco was not coined that it proved a trustworthy value- 
measurer. If it had been coined, it would have been counterfeit, 
and would thus have become an untrustworthy value-measurer. 
It is therefore evident that we could dispense with metallic coin if 
other mediums of exchange, such as accounts current and bank- 
notes, were sufficiently multiplied. For obvious reasons, direct 
credit, credit granted by the seller to the buyer, which is the 
medium of exchange in so many transactions, especially in inter- 
national ones, is not transferable enough to perform the function 
of medium of exchange in the innumerable transactions which 
make up the home business of a country. What is required for 
this is credit which could be transferred as easily as coin. 
Indirect credit, credit supplied by a third party against re- 
muneration, or, in other words, Bank Credit, lends itself to this 
purpose well. 

The Capital and Labour question thus necessarily resolves itself 
into a Banking question. The raw materials from which wealth is 
produced exist in superabundance; there are plenty of people 
ready to supply the work which will produce wealth; and the 
demand for wealth is in our days keener than ever. If amid 
such circumstances the demand for workers is less than the supply, 
and the majority of people live a life of dreary misery caused by the 
want of remunerative work, the reason must lie in the social organi- 
zation. A reference to the ancient State proves this conclusion to 
be correct. Our ideal organization depends upon free exchanges ; 
those, again, depend upon the mediums available; after a certain 
stage of development, bank accounts become the chief medium of 
exchange, in busy places a hundred times more important than 
coin, which, indeed, could be dispensed with entirely. By 
irresistible logic, then, we are brought face to face with the Banking 
problem. 

How shall we obtain that great system of banks which would be 
required to work the exchanges in this Empire? The number 
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would have to be very large. If we take it for granted that Scot- 
land has just enough banks and bank offices for its present rate of 
production, and wish to know how many banks would be required 
for India, we find that so moderate an amount of prosperity as 
Scotland now enjoys would in India be impossible unless 90,000 
bank offices were established. The number seems appalling; but, 
if we were to count the banquiers who spread like a network over 
France, we should be convinced that the conclusion just stated 
with respect to India is a reasonable fact. India may not be 
‘“‘ripe”’ for so much banking as Scotland or as France is; but it 
is certain that India and the Empire generally cannot have 
prosperity without a corresponding extent of banking. The 
ruinous work of the usurers in India is an incidental proof of 
this assertion. An extensive system of banks, however, is not all 
that is wanted. There must be something to compel the banks to 
adopt such methods as are most likely to give the greatest possible 
scope to our modern Division of Labour. 

One feels himself confronted with an exaggeration such as 
enthusiasts are prone to indulge in when it is said that banks to 
the required number, and the proper methods of working them, 
could at once be supplied by Parliament in an Act repealing the 
Bank Act of 1844. Nevertheless, Parliament is certainly capable 
of this apparently magical achievement. Note-issuing, when free, 
is a “paying” business. Before 1844 small offices in Scotland 
proved themselves able to successfully circulate in notes from ten 
to twenty times the amount supplied them in coin from the head 
offices. There can be no lack of persons to undertake so profitable 
a business. It is evident that the bankers would be readily found 
if they were allowed to issue notes to the full capacity of their 
markets. ‘But,’ it will be asked, ‘“‘ how about the guarantee 
for the good methods?” The answer is that Liberty ensures 
methods of an effective swiftness of action such as no Bureaucratic 
Control could possibly attain to. The business of note-issuing, 
however, is not so easy as most of us believe. It has been a cause 
of wonder to many readers of the Bankers’ Magazine why so 
many banks use their note-issuing privilege sparingly. The solu- 
tion of the enigma is found in the work under review. To 
carry on a successful free note-issuing business, the economic laws 
which underly free note-issuing must be carefully respected, for 
otherwise there will be no circulation. The country banks which 
retain the privilege to issue notes are really ordinary deposit 
banks ; and they have not at all, or only partially, adopted the 
methods indispensable in a successful note-issuing business. They 
pay the notes over the counter, and the notes simply take the place 
of an equivalent quantity of expelled coin. Under a Free system, 
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with keen competition, notes circulated in this manner would have 
a poor chance of staying out. In order to create a note circula- 
tion, the issuing banker must conform to those conditions which 
natural circumstances, or, in other words, the laws of Economics, 
impose upon him. The sum total of those laws is that he must 
lend his notes, on liberal terms, to producers only, or to trades- 
people who develop the industries of his own district and work with 
profit. 

The conditions seem severe; but after a slight inquiry one 
sees that, like all conditions imposed by the laws of Economy, 
they are immutable. To lend the notes to anyone outside his 
own market would expose the issuing banker to the possibility of 
receiving all his notes thus lent at once. In that case he would 
have lent his gold, not his notes. If, keeping to his own market, 
he lent his notes, the notes would be needed to pay for goods im- 
ported from other markets; and so his notes would circulate only 
in his own market, where his bank is known ; they would come back 
to him to be exchanged for gold, and would then cease to circulate. 
If he lent his notes to a producer who lost by his business, the 
results would be the same as if a consumer had obtained the loan, 
for a losing production is tantamount to a consumption. 

This is what logic tells us. In the history of Banking in Scot- 
land, we find striking confirmation of the conclusions stated. Up 
to 1765 the banks, which were free to issue as many notes as they 
pleased, did not heed the economic laws which regulate note- 
issuing. They did not know that such laws existed. From the 
beginning of the period of Freedom, about 1716, their purpose was 
over-issue, which was bad; but their purpose was not accom- 
plished. Natural checks were at work, and all that the banks 
achieved by their persistent efforts to over-issue was trouble and 
loss to themselves. Free issuing banks can hurt themselves only. 
Supervised ones, as we have seen in America and in other countries, 
can bring a nation to the verge of ruin. At length the Scotch 
banks, without evolving any theories, found by experience dearly 
paid for that they could not force into circulation a single note 
over and above the amount natural to each market. Then they 
began to work rationally. Having established branches wherever 
there were populations willing to work, they succeeded splendidly. 
The poverty of a district was never an objection to the establish- 
ment of a branch. On the contrary, the presence of poor workers was 
a guarantee of success. Persons whom the issuing banker selects 
as his customers are as a rule not rich enough to keep a banker’s 
account of the ordinary English kind. What capital they have is 
employed in their businesses. To work with them in a satisfactory 
manner, the Free issuing banker is obliged to give them Cash Credit, 
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banking accounts without deposit. It is by such Cash Credit alone 
that private notes can beissued. A rich man who keeps an ordinary 
banking account has no use for notes. He makes his payments by 
cheques. Even as the cheques are the mediums of exchange in 
connection with deposit accounts, notes are the natural mediums of 
exchange in connection with Cash Credits. It stands to reason, then, 
that the Free issuing banker has his interest in common with the 
working classes in his district. His profits are determined by how 
much credit he can give to successful producers and by the amount 
of prosperity he can bring about. At the same time, in order to 
protect his metallic cash, he must refrain from over-issue, and 
must oppose any business in.his district which might tend to 
disminish its productiveness and economic health. Free Note- 
Issuing, then, would do more than call forth the requisite number 
of banks. It would establish that close co-operation between 
Capital and Labour by which prosperity, progress, and happiness 
are conditioned. It would create in every district an institution 
with the greatest possible interest in upholding a healthy economic 
state, and the most effective means of gauging and regulating 
business. 

‘*How about the security ?’’ one imagines the reader asking. 
‘Most people can understand that, if the supply of capital were 
kept up by competition between banks free to issue as much as 
they could, there would be enough of it at last; but how about 
abuses, inflations, reactions ?”’ 

Many persons will have noticed that in leading articles in the 
Saturday Review and other journals the dangers of Free Note- 
Issuing have not been mentioned at all. This may seem surpris- 
ing, for the fear that the right of free note-issuing might be 
abused is the only thing which has stood in the way of the repeal 
of the Act of 1844. The fact is that when the new theories are 
mastered it appears entirely superfluous to speak about dangers 
and abuses at all. How can there possibly be any danger in 
leaving free a branch of business which is so hedged in by natural 
safeguards as the business of note-issuing is ? The relations between 
the banks and the public under a Free system would be the very oppo- 
site of what it is under our Monopoly system. The public trusts our 
existing banks with its capital, and nothing, at least no legal super- 
vision, prevents the banks from making ducks and drakes of it, and 
when a deposit bank fails the fortunes of many are lost; but the 
Free note-issuing banks would trust the people with capital, 
and would be vigilantly watched by the people. They would grant 
liberal loans on poor securities, which as a rule would not be 
negotiable. They would give the loans in notes; but it is 
obvious, besides being proved by experience, that the circulation 
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would never equal the amount granted as Cash-Credit advances. 
Consequently, a Free note-issuing bank would not be likely to fail 
at all. At least, it would not fail from any cause connected with 
its issue. This explains, what has always been a puzzle to our 
economists, how it was that while there were hundreds of failures 
of State-regulated banks in England there was no financial 
disaster in connection with the Free note-issuing of Scotland. 
If, after all, a Free note-issuing bank should fail, the note-holders 
would not lose much. They could not lose much, for even after 
the bank had failed the cash-account customers could go on cashing 
the notes up to the full amount of their debt to the bank. They 
would probably do this against a small premium, and then square 
the notes against their own debit. Thus, even if the bank did 
not pay a penny in the pound, every note would be paid. De- 
positors would lose; but the depositors in a State-regulated bank, 
which is much more likely to fail, would lose too if their institution 
“broke.” Then, even if by some extraordinary incident the notes 
of an insolvent bank became valueless, the calamity would be 
small. The loss would affect our purses only, whereas the failure 
of a deposit bank might mean the loss of fortunes to hundreds of 
deserving persons. 

The Bank legislation of Britain strained at gnats and swallowed 
camels. It has been regulated by the Act of 1844, which confers 
a monopoly of note-issuing upon the Bank of England, and upon 
some hundred country banks, which are permitted to keep in cir- 
culation the amount of notes they had out in 1844. Not one new 
note-issuing bank is allowed to be established. Perhaps no Act 
of Parliament has been subjected to such merciless strictures as 
are contained in the pages before us. It is made evident that the 
Act was framed without any knowledge of the economic laws which 
regulate Banking. The Act is absolutely without scientific method. 
It is shown to be a string of empirical clauses, haphazard limitations, 
and crude expediencies. This severe treatment of the Bank Act 
tells more against its present supporters than against Sir Robert 
Peel. Far from attacking the motives or the ability of that 
statesman, the authors justly concede that in the absence of the 
now available theories of Banking there was no course open to him 
other than to sacrifice logic to expediency. The account they 
give of the difficulties which the question presented in those days, 
and of the inducement which actuated Sir Robert in the framing 
of every clause in the Act, is fair and extremely interesting. 
The hardest thing Mr. Hake and Mr. Wesslau say about the 
framer of the Act is that, unable to untie the Gordian knot, he cut 
it. Our banking system does not fulfil the two important missions 
of establishing co-operation between Capital and Labour and of 
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supplying mediums of exchange other than coin for all healthy 
production. Note-issuing being prohibited, all new banks through- 
out the Empire are necessarily deposit banks. Their profit and 
progress are conditioned by the amount of capital they can attract. 
All their lending business must be worked with the view to deposits, 
and, therefore, they must give preference to wealthy borrowers. 
The duty of their managers is to favour the best securities, and 
that means favouring the rich. The capital they work with con- 
sists mostly of deposits and balances of accounts current, which 
may be claimed at any moment. Their securities, therefore, must 
be of stable value and easily realizable ; and such securities can be 
furnished only by those who are either in a large way of business 
or possess considerable property. All accounts are opened with a 
deposit of at least £100, which is supposed to remain permanently 
in the bank. Small industries cannot afford this. The conse- 
quence is that the immense capital at the disposal of the banks, 
and the immense credit they can create, is mostly offered to wealthy 
customers. On the list of the banker’s customers the employer 
of labour figures only when he is wealthy. Moreover, the business 
methods of our banks are ill-adapted to the requirements of the 
productive trades. Therefore, the banks are not what banks should 
be, the channels through which capital might reach Labour. On 
the contrary, while the capital of the country is amassed by thou- 
sands of branch offices, it is handed over in large amounts to a 
comparatively small set of wealthy or reputedly wealthy people, 
who use it for purposes of consumption or of speculation, or, indeed, 
in any way other than to further production. It is invested in 
innumerable doubtful companies, or expended wholesale abroad, 
often there to perish. While thousands of millions of British 
capital go a-begging abroad for a dividend, the English manu- 
facturer, the producer in general, must rely upon middlemen, 
mostly foreigners, for the renewal of his capital, often at a sacrifice 
of profit. He must help himself from another middleman, who 
overcharges him for the supply of credit; and at the first mishap 
he falls into the clutches of the usurer. The small amount of 
capital which the labourer requires in order to carry on his work 
is often supplied by a middleman at a cost which represents a 
yearly interest of many thousands per cent. 

The financial conditions amid which the French and the 
German producers work present a striking contrast to our own. 
Although the French Banquier system differs widely in form 
from the Scotch Free system, the benefits which both confer on 
the productive trades are of exactly the same nature and arise 
from compliance with the same economic laws. The success is 
conditioned by the amount of support they can give to productive 
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and other trades. The adoption of the French Banquier system 
by Germany, which has been going on gradually, has enabled the 
German manufacturers to extend their business all over the world, 
and to compete with us successfully even in our home market; 
and that is in spite of the Protective system which handicaps 
them. The Scotch Free system, the French Banquier system, 
and the English Cheque system cannot be regarded as three 
kinds of banking. Rather, they are three stages of the develop- 
ment which Banking would take if it were not vitiated by Govern- 
ment interference. If this is admitted, it must be perceived that 
the repeal of the Bank Act of 1844 would secure to Great Britain 
and probably to the entire Empire the immense benefits of the 
best banking methods in the world. 

The Bank Act of 1844, by prohibiting capital-distributing banks, 
by preventing cash-credits, by depriving all poor districts of 
banks, by compelling the bulk of the producers to do without 
banking, and by forbidding the issue of mediums of exchange 
suitable for the payment of wages, renders it necessary in this 
country to use enormous quantities of coin. When there is a 
tendency of trade to improve, we are obliged to import large 
quantities of coin in order to extend business. Thereby we cause 
the cost of production to rise and the price of sale abroad to 
fall, and deprive manufacturers and workers of their righteous 
profits. In the case of activity produced by imported gold, wages 
are the last to rise. They do not rise until the last unemployed 
man has been engaged. Thus, our cost of production generally 
rises above the price of sale before the rise reaches ‘wages; and 
we are placed in the dilemma of either seeing our business 
reduced or of squeezing the only squeezable “factor” in production, 
the working classes. 

The connection between Bank Monopoly and the Sweating 
System is as clear as day. The labourers have all the disad- 
vantages of the Competitive System ; but competition in the supply 
of capital to Labour is forbidden to take the only practical form 
it can take, note-issuing. The result is certainly a tyrannical 
oppression of the workers by possessors of capital. Where banks 
are forbidden the usurer flourishes; and where rational mediums 
of exchange are prohibited the middleman replaces them, with 
results to be seen in the East of London. The scarcity of 
capital, crippling and hampering the business of employers, keeps 
down the demand for labour, and competition for employment 
renders labour cheap. The be-sweated man is placed between 
two sets of middlemen. The one set raise the price and reduce 
the quality of his supplies; the other diminish the price of his 
labour. The two sets of middlemen grind large profits, sometimes 
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fortunes, out of workers whom our legislation has placed within 
their clutches. Lord Dunraven’s Committee on the Sweating 
System will find that Free Trade in Capital throws a vivid light 
on the difficult question under their consideration. 

The Liberal Party having framed their programme on un- 
scientific principles, in the hope, perhaps, that Socialistic measures 
would compensate the masses for the want of economic liberty, State 
Socialism has become the alternative of Bank Reform. Therefore, 
the authors feel called upon to submit the principles of State 
Socialism to a more searching investigation than Socialism has 
yet been subjected to. Socialism is demonstrated to be a new 
form of bondage, in which the working classes are to be enslaved. 
Each piece of paternal legislation deprives them of some part 
of their liberty, disqualifies them for making contracts, and re- 
duces them to a helpless state. At the same time, new masters, 
in the guise of Government Inspectors, are set over them. The 
pragmatical and dangerous class of the Bureaucrats, which on the 
Continent weighs like a nightmare upon the people, is being fast 
introduced into this country. Once firmly established, it will 
combine with the military and the capitalist classes, and the 
working people will become the drones of society, entangled in the 
spider-webs of officialism, from which escape will be impossible. 
While, then, State Socialistic measures produce oppression of the 
working classes, the promised material advantages, the flesh- 
pots of Socialism, never reach them, and the expected direct benefits 
turn out unequivocal misfortunes. For the purpose of illus- 
tration, the authors have selected what must certainly be con- 
sidered fair examples; for the Socialistic Acts they have sub- 
mitted to dissection are those which are generally considered 
the least objectionable and the most successful, such as the 
Factory Acts, the Education Acts, the Merchandise Marks Act, 
and Mr. Plimsoll’s Acts. 

To most thinking minds it will now be clear that State Social- 
ism is not aremedy. It is the systematized essence of the worst 
evils from which we suffer. The necessity for all this State 
meddling with individual liberty sprang out of one piece of gross 
State interference. The State prevented supply of capital to 
Labour. 

We see how one State Socialistic measure leads to many others, 
and how thus we are approaching complete Socialism, or complete 
Bureaucratic Government, at a mathematical ratio. With the 
removal of Bank Monopoly, the great cause of those evils which 
have produced the clamour for further Socialistic enactments, for 
interference with contracts, for measures hampering trade and 
commerce, will disappear ; and, with the demand for labour, the 
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high wages, the increased consumption, and the general prosperity 
which will ensue, the people will be enabled to help themselves, 
and, in possession of economic liberty, will resent or repudiate 
encroachments on the rights of responsible beings. 


In this review of Free Trade in Capital it has been incidentally 
shown how enfranchisement of the theories it contains would 
strengthen the Conservative Party. It would have that result in 
consequence of the discovery, which all reasonable men would 
share, that revolutionary proposals, most notably those of the 
Socialists, are unscientific and doomed to failure, howsoever honestly 
some fanatics may advance them. That those proposals are 
fallacious is the most obvious of the corollaries to be deduced from 
the masterly essay just examined. This needs no insistance. 
The Socialists themselves, surely, will admit it; for, although, 
having become a Party, they have acquired the passions and the 
spites of partisanship, they have always seemed to be genuinely 
animated by intense sympathy with those who suffer in the 
battle of life. They will not, let us hope, withhold a welcome 
of the “‘ propaganda ”’ now submitted to their consideration merely 
because Sociology offers a panacea quite different from that of 
Socialism. The difference between the two is one of fundamental 
principle; but, even so, they should not, when they realise 
it to be truthful, oppose the ‘ology because in darkness they 
have been violently cherishing the ’ism. However, it is not only 
the Socialists whom Mr. Hake and Mr. Wesslau have to persuade. 
Poverty, squalor, and woe have been so increasingly in evidence, 
and have so successfully resisted the skill of statesmen and the 
munificence of philanthropists, that the first impulse of most men 
and women will be to regard the scheme of Mr. Hake and Mr. 
Wesslau as Utopian. Well, only experience can show whether the 
hope held forth by Free Trade in Capital is realizable; but it is 
worth while pointing out that in so far as the pessimists have be- 
come articulate they have curiously begged the question. For 
example, the Saturday Review, which has been taking a kindly 
interest in Mr. Hake, remarked, in a criticism of his speeches in 
Scotland, that, even if the want of economic liberty could be ad- 
mitted the cause of some distress, he would still have to account 
for indolence, thriftlessness, and other vices, which were the cause 
of more. This remark, which is cited as being typical of the sus- 
picion with which orthodox thinkers will probably view the new 
theory in economics, indicates haste in judgment. It is quite 
certain that vices are the cause of much social distress ; but, if 
there is truth in the doctrine we have reviewed, the vices them- 
selves must to a great extent be an effect, the cause of which is the 
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economic fallacy embodied in the Act of 1844. We all know that, 
as Sir Henry Maine showed in Popular Government, humanity is 
prone to indolence ; but, as the same great writer indicated, while 
the indolence of the Oriental is purely natural, the indolence of the 
Western man in poverty is largely unnatural, the product of a 
struggle for existence so severe as to be demoralizing. Thus, 
instead of being a sound argument against the new theory in 
economics, the prevalence of indolence and allied vices as a cause 
of squalor is a remarkable argument in its favour; for who shall 
say that even the wretchedest Briton in the slums would-not make 
an effort to redeem himself if he saw any hope that the effort would 
succeed ? Let this query be commended to the philosophers who, 
conscious of the frightful suffering around us, drug their minds by 
reflecting that “‘ the poor in the lump is bad.” The poor in the 
lump are certainly not invariably good; but a comprehensive con- 
sideration of their circumstances should make us wonder that they 
are not very much worse than they are. It has been remarked 
that even in the noblest cathedral you cannot possibly be devo- 
tional when your feet are cold. Let our conscience-drugging philoso- 
pher imagine himself in the place of a poor East-ender, and state 
to us what his feelings towards society would be? Lacking food 
and. clothes, would he be apt to complacently acquiesce in want as 
being irreparably ordained by some mysterious law? Seeing his 
children envy their mother the crust she must needs spare herself to 
live, would he be emotionally attuned to give the right response to 
the orators who invite him to stand by Church and State, by 
Law and Order? Nay, with his every potentiality of human happi- 
ness crushed by sordid circumstance, would not the impertinence 
of all appeals to him to be loyal and law-abiding constitute a de- 
lirious impulse to approve the incendiary’s torch, the assassin’s 
knife, all the reliefful madness of revolution? It is useless for 
anyone to argue that, whilst blind rebellious rage would be the 
attitude of a man in hopeless distress after having known better 
days, the poor in the lump are less miserable because they have 
never known what comfort is. That argument is not absolutely 
false; but the truth it contains is not sufficient to justify the 
pessimist’s Conservatism. The most be-sweated man in London 
is quite capable of the individual and the family joys from the 
midst of which the law-revering soap-boiler, or dung merchant, or 
banker, expounds to “ the lower orders” the duty of content and 
the glory of the British Constitution; and it is marvellously to his 
credit that, stung with smug impertinences on the one hand and 
plied with demagogue incitements on the other, he does not, “ in 
the lump,” commit some folly more disastrous than an occasional 
demonstration in Hyde Park, with the Red Cap and the ‘“ Mar- 
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sellaise ’’ as good-natured hints that the old order might be changed 
with advantage. The poor we shall have always with us; but the 
politician who says or thinks that the extent to which poverty 
actually prevails is natural, and therefore to be contemplated in 
placid inaction, is a worse enemy to the State than the most 
garrulous humbug who ever mounted a tar-barrel. The preva- 
lent poverty is not natural. One could have no real belief in the 
British character, no sane pride in the British nation, if it were. 
It is artificial, the result of our persistence in some calamitous 
impolicy of economics. That is why the book of Mr. Hake and Mr. 
Wesslau is now so earnestly urged upon the attention of all who 
wish to be justified in pride of their country and to have reason for 
urging the poor to be loyal and law-abiding subjects. 


W. Eart Hopeson. 
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THE PROPOSED MINERS’ FEDERATION. 


Tue proportion in which the fruits of industry should be divided 
between capital and labour is the topic of the hour. It is not by 
any means a new topic; but, within the past six months, it has 
forced itself into a peculiar prominence, and the minds of all 
thoughtful men are filled with foreboding because of the un- 
certainty they cannot but feel as to what phase the question will 
next assume. The National Federation of Miners, which is in 
process of formation, marks the latest development of the labour 
question, and will prove a factor that must be reckoned with in 
future disputes between capitalist and workman. It represents 
the latest forward movement of the working-classes—a forward 
movement which, because of its far-reaching issues, is well 
worthy of our consideration. 

Three hundred years ago, Britain owed her supremacy to the 
men who manned her ships. A hundred years ago, she owed it in 
perhaps equal measure to the men who fought in her armies. 
To-day, Britain owes her supremacy, in a degree to which she is 
to a great extent unconscious, to the men who toil in her mines. 
In the Dantesque spectacle, to be witnessed any day of the six in 
one of our colliery villages, of miners issuing in long procession from 
a shaft, their grimy clothes and black faces, slashed with red and 
white where the lips and eyeballs come, irresistibly calling to one’s 
mind the image of demons trooping from an infernal pit—an 
image the accuracy of which the clank and throb of the machinery 
do much to heighten—we have the visible sign of an industry to 
which the prosperity of England in these days is very largely 
due. In this nineteenth century we are more than ever a nation 
of shopkeepers. If our commerce fails, all fails. Agriculture is 
no longer the backbone of our industries. If rain rot our harvests, 
or drought wither them, we could still make shift with imported 
corn ; but where would England be if she had to import her coal ? 
It is on our coal, therefore, that our commerce depends. 

Writing from the centre of our central coalfield, I purpose in what 
follows to show, in language as devoid of technicalities as may be, 
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what the main facts involved in the establishment of this Miners’ 
Federation are. I shall, injthe first instance, say something as to 
the causes that have brought about its formation ; then something 
as to the more immediate reasons for forming it; and lastly, 
something as to the effects it is likely to have, when formed, both 
on the masters and on the workmen themselves. 

Our West Riding coalfield is central in more ways than one. 
It is central in geographical position, having the Derbyshire and 
Welsh coalfields to the south of it, and the Northumbrian and 
Scotch coalfields to the north; but it is also central in influence. 
The action taken by the miners of the West Riding has often been the 
pivot upon which many matters equally affecting the welfare of 
miners in other districts have turned ; and, more than once, the West 
Riding coalfield has been the battle ground upon which disputes 
of interest to the whole mining community have been fought out. 
The voice of the West Riding, therefore, not unnaturally carries 
great weight. 

The Yorkshire Miners’ Association, which has its head-quarters 
at Barnsley, and Mr. Benjamin Pickard, M.P., as its General 
Secretary, has declared emphatically in favour of the proposal to 
form a Miners’ Federation. In order to get at the reason for this, 
it is necessary to look a good way behind us. Several years ago, 
the Yorkshire coalfield was the scene of a strike which, after a 
protracted struggle, ended in a defeat for the men. As an in- 
direct consequence of this failure, the Yorkshire Miners’ Union fell 
into a somewhat decrepit condition. Until the summer of 1888, 
it contained only a few thousands of the vast army of miners 
residing in South-West Yorkshire. About midsummer in that 
year, however, an agitation for an advance of wages was begun. 
Trade was showing slight signs of revival, and the colliery owners, 
afraid lest they should nip the improvement in the bud, refused 
to grant the advance. After the agitation had gone on for some 
time, however, coal-masters in other parts of England, vowing 
they would ne’er consent, consented, and gave their men what 
they sought. The Yorkshire coal-masters were left to fight 
alone the battle of their class. They stuck to their point, and, 
after due notice given, the men brought out their tools. The 
strike only lasted a few days. The coal-owners of Yorkshire did 
not see why they should be expected to fight the battle of the coal- 
owners elsewhere, while those very coal-owners were all the time 
eagerly taking to themselves the trade that should have come to 
the Yorkshire pits then standing idle. Therefore the Yorkshire 
coal-owners also gave in, and granted the 10 per cent. advance the 
men had asked for. The immediate result of this action was a 
large increase in the membership of the Union. In the spring of 
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1889, another advance of 10 per cent. was asked for, and, after a 
conference between representatives of the masters and of the men, 
conducted throughout in a most friendly spirit, this second 
advance was granted—5 per cent. being given on July 1st, and 
the other 5 on October Ist. After this second success the mem- 
bership of the Union increased still more. 

The Union, having grown in numbers, began to grow in bold- 
ness. Like Jeshurun, it waxed fat and kicked. (I believe this 
simile has been used before; but it expresses the situation well, 
for all that.) It took up three questions, and brought them all 
prominently before the miners. The first of these was the Eight 
Hours Movement, the second was the feasibility of obtaining 
another advance, and the third was the proposal to form a 
National Federation of Miners. The demand for another advance 
of wages is hardly germane to our subject; but the Eight Hours 
Movement and the Miners’ Federation are very intimately 
connected. 

There is no new principle involved in the proposal to form a 
National Federation of Miners. Its main idea is a perfectly simple 
one. It is merely a binding together, for purposes of self-defence 
and social aggression, of the Miners’ Unions already existing 
throughout the country. The objects of the Federation, in short, 
are the same as those of the various Unions, only on a larger scale. 
The reasons for this binding together are obvious to anyone ac- 
quainted with the conditions of mining life. Hitherto the Unions 
in the respective mining districts have been largely fighting for 
their own hand ; and thus the men have not been able to make 
their position so good as they allege they otherwise would have done. 
For instance, during a recent strike in Yorkshire, a large propor- 
tion of the steam coal trade was driven from that county into 
Northumberland and Durham, and thus the men there profited by 
the woes of their brethren in Yorkshire. The National Federation 
will change all that. When it becomes an accomplished fact, the 
miners all over the country will act together with the precision of 
a machine. It will be impossible to keep a wages dispute local. 
The Federation will at once step in and make the dispute national. 
The draft rule on this point reads as follows :—‘‘ That, with the 
approval of a conference called for the purpose of considering the 
question, all districts shall tender notice to terminate their con- 
tracts if one district is attacked on the wages question.” That 
rule contains in a nutshell the main reason why the miners’ leaders 
wish the Federation to be formed. Past experience has taught 
them how difficult it is to gain an advantage, and how difficult it 
is to keep one when it is gained. The conditions of mining life are 
peculiar. Where a mining population exists, it exists in large 
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numbers; but, as compared with mining populations elsewhere, it 
exists as an isolated patch. Those patches have been united in 
themselves; but they have not always worked harmoniously with 
each other. Thus, in wages disputes, it has been found possible to 
play off one district against another to the ultimate detriment of 
all. The proposed Federation will make a repetition of that course 
impossible. 

The recent conference of miners’ representatives at Newport 
(Mon.) proved the existence of another weakness in the miners’ 
position. The various bearings of the eight hours question were 
discussed; and the delegates found themselves unable to agree 
upon any definite course of action. That, while it shows on the 
one hand the advantage the proposed Federation will be to the 
men, on the other shows a state of affairs which may cause the 
scheme to be indefinitely abandoned. Since the Newport Conference 
some of the delegates have been indulging in recriminations. There 
has been some calling of hard names, and considerable washing of 
dirty linen, without the general public having any clear conception 
of what the row is about. Mr. Harvey, the leader of the Derby- 
shire miners—a man moderate in opinions and cautious in action 
—has said openly that an understanding on the eight hours ques- 
tion would have been arrived at, had it not been that certain people 
who wanted to play first fiddle did not get the chance. The lan- 
guage is vague, but those conversant with the subject had no 
difficulty in guessing that it was Mr. Benjamin Pickard to whom 
Mr. Harvey alluded. On the other hand, Mr. Cowey, the President 
of the Yorkshire Union, in a speech delivered early in December, laid 
the blame of the failure of the Conference to come to a definite 
conclusion on the matter referred to at the door of the Derbyshire 
delegates. The quarrel is a very pretty quarrel as it stands, and I 
should only spoil it by trying to explain it. 

The fact seems to be that the heads of the Yorkshire Miners’ 
Union, who are at present recognized in an informal sort of way as 
the leaders of opinion among the class they represent, do not know 
their own minds regarding this eight hours question. Their 
utterances on the subject have been ambiguous, or, rather, conflict- 
ing. Their attitude towards it recently has been strikingly sugges- 
tive of the proverbial waiting to see how the cat jumps. So far as 
Mr. Pickard is concerned, that is not to be wondered at; for the 
present is not the only time he appears to have pursued the same 
policy. With all due respect for Mr. Pickard’s abilities, which are 
by no means despicable, I cannot help feeling that, as a leader, he 
is a bit of a humbug. He has a keen eye for the trend of public 
opinion among the men he represents, and can put himself at the 
head of that opinion at the right time ; but he is not a Mr. Parnell. 
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He is very far from being that “ still, strong man ” whom working 
men, above all others, need so much to guide them. There is a 
great deal of sound and fury about his speeches, but the man him- 
self does not strike me as durable. A man who can go into a pet 
at a Miners’ Conference because, as he said, the members did not 
pay due deference to his authority, and a man who, unless the 
newspapers grievously belied him, at the same conference requested 
one of the delegates to ‘‘ keep his back hair on,” is hardly calcu- 
lated to inspire thinking men with any great respect. His rasping 
rhetoric can rouse his opponents into fury, but it often makes the 
more judicious of his own supporters grieve. In truth, there is a 
good deal of the bull in the china shop about Mr. Pickard ; and his 
brow-beating manner and vulgar vituperation are admitted on all 
hands to be often hurtful to the cause he represents, even when 
that cause happens to be a good one. Of course, I am referring 
only to his public qualities ; in private, I understand him to be a 
man of a much more lovable stamp. Mr. Cowey, the President of 
the Yorkshire Union, is a man of broader mind, and, in my esti- 
mation, of more force of character. Mr. Parrott, the agent of the 
Union, though given occasionally to extreme statements in his 
speeches, I have always found, in my personal intercourse with 
him, to be a sensible, unassuming, and courteous gentleman. 

Such is a brief description of the men on whose action at the 
present moment so much depends; and, as already hinted, that 
action does not seem as yet to be well defined. At the Conference 
held last summer at Dundee, Mr. Cowey spoke strongly, and in his 
characteristically manly fashion, against proposals for socialistic 
legislation. Later on, in Yorkshire, he spoke in favour of the 
eight hours working day being secured by the men themselves 
without recourse to Parliament. Soon afterwards there was a 
change of front, and Mr. Pickard pronounced in favour of an eight 
hours working day being secured by Act of Parliament. Since the 
Newport Conference there has been another change; and Mr. 
Murray, a miners’ man who is fast coming to the front, and who 
is thought by some to hold the reversion of Mr. Pickard’s post, 
told the Cortonwood miners in the early part of December that he 
believed in the men getting the eight hours day by their own 
efforts as a better and more self-respecting course than the getting 
of it by the assistance of the Legislature. If we may take the 
decision to act on these lines as final, and, with Mr. Burt blocking 
the Parliamentary path, I think we may consider it so, then the 
necessity from the miners’ point of view for the establishment of a 
National Federation becomes more urgent. 

In what has just been said, I have looked at the Federation en- 
tirely from the standpoint of the miners. Now, however, that I 
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have traced the flow of circumstances that have forced the Federa- 
tion into being, so to speak, it is no longer possible to view it 
under so entirely partial an aspect. The establishment of a 
Miners’ Federation must of necessity affect others besides the 
men. In many ways the Federation will touch the masters most 
forcibly ; and, in my judgment, it contains within it the springs 
of a movement which will revolutionize the coal trade of the 
country. 

The first movement of the Federation will probably be in the 
direction of an eight hours working day; and the likelihood is 
that the Federation will attain its end. True, the masters have 
already met, and declared their intention of resisting any such 
movement. If the miners really mean to have an eight hours day, 
however, it is difficult to see how, so long as trade has an upward 
tendency, their demand can be successfully resisted. It will mean 
a choice of two evils: and it will pay the masters better to grant 
the shorter day than to have the pits standing idle. 

To an outsider, it may seem strange that the masters should 
object to grant the shorter hours the men are asking for. The 
men are paid according to the quantity of coal they send out of 
the pit. If, therefore, when the men work shorter hours, they 
draw less money, why can they not have their own way? A 
moment’s consideration, however, will show the falsity of that 
reasoning to anyone practically acquainted with mining affairs. 
As the ordinary reader, however, cannot be expected to be practi- 
cally acquainted with mining affairs, let me endeavour, as briefly 
as may be, to show him wherein the falsity of the reasoning 
lies. 

The collier, or coal-getter as he is technically called, descends 
the pit shaft, say, at 5 in the morning, and proceeds underground 
a mile, or perhaps two, to his working-place. With him is his 
trammer, whose duty it is to fill the corves—the little underground 
coal-waggons—with the coal dug out by the getter. When a corf is 
filled, the collier attaches to it a small metallic label—a ‘“‘ mottey ” 
in mining parlance—bearing a number which corresponds with a 
number entered opposite the collier’s name in the colliery books. 
The trammer then takes the full corf from the working-place 
where it has been filled, out into the pass-by, as the secondary 
intersecting roadways in the pit workings are called. In the 
pass-by the corf is looked after by boys, who link the full corves 
together, and draw them, by means of ponies kept underground 
for the purpose, along to the nearest incline or main thoroughfare 
of the pit. This incline, in some cases, is furnished with a double 
line of rails, between which runs an endless cable worked by an 
engine at the pit bottom. The full corves are attached to this 
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cable, which draws them to the bottom of the shaft, while on the 
other line of rails the empty corves are being conveyed back to 
the workers. When the weight of a full corf has been duly regis- 
tered, the “‘ mottey ” is taken off, and the weight of coal contained 
in the corf is credited to the collier whose number corresponds 
with that on the “‘ mottey.” 

Now we see where the masters find the shoe to pinch. If the 
colliers work eight hours a day instead of ten, they do less work 
and draw less wage; but the output of coal is decreased by one- 
fifth. Moreover, all the while the standing expenses of the pit are 
in no wise diminished ; and those expenses are a very considerable 
item. There is all the costly machinery, for instance, which re- 
presents so much capital eating its own head off every hour the 
pit is standing idle. The ponies have to be kept and their 
keepers paid, whether the pit works or plays. Practically, there- 
fore, the standing expenses of the pit are the same whatever the 
output of coal may be, and the difference between a large and a 
small output may often mean all the difference between profit 
and loss in the working of a pit. Thus, the masters’ objection 
to a hard-and-fast rule that the men shall work eight hours a 
day and no more is one with which every man of business must 
thoroughly sympathize. 

If the men are successful in their agitation in favour of the 
eight hours day, however, the pinch will not be felt by all the 
colliery owners alike. In Yorkshire, for instance, the men have 
practically got an eight hours day already. The length of the 
day differs slightly, it is true, according to the size of the colliery ; 
and the men wish the hours of labour to be made uniform. That 
is to say, they want to work eight hours from bank to bank—from 
the time they descend the pit shaft in the morning till they reach 
the top again in the afternoon. The masters, on the other hand, 
maintain with some show of reason that the time it takes a collier 
to travel to his work can hardly be considered part of his work, 
and that it matters little whether he has to travel to his work- 
ing-place above or below ground. They say the eight hours 
should begin at the time the miner reaches his working-place, not 
at the time he descends the pit shaft. That, however, may be 
passed over for the present as a mere detail ; broadly speaking, the 
Yorkshire miners enjoy an eight hours working day. In other 
parts of the kingdom, however, it is different. In Lancashire, for 
instance, the hours run from ten to twelve; and that, it will be at 
once seen, throws a great weight into the scale in favour of the 
Lancashire coal-owners in their competition with the coal-owners 
of Yorkshire. The uniform adoption of an eight hours day, there- 
fore, will tell largely in favour of the West Riding collieries. If 
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these have been able to hold their own against others working 
longer hours, it stands to reason that they will more than hold 
their own when the hours of labour are equalized. Thus the 
adoption of the eight hours working day means that the present 
balance of the coal trade will be completely upset. 

A more important result still, however, is likely to flow from the 
establishment of the Miners’ Federation. If miners all over the 
kingdom combine for purposes of resistance and aggression, it is 
evident that, in self-defence, the colliery proprietors will be forced 
to combine also. In fact, the first steps towards such a combina- 
tion have been already taken ; for, towards the close of November, a 
meeting of colliery owners was held at the Westminster Palace Hotel 
for the purpose of forming a scheme of joint action on all questions of 
wages. The colliery proprietors, however, will very soon find that 
such a coalition does not go far enough. The miners have one 
main object in view—that of bettering their condition. The masters 
have many. In the present state of the coal trade, each colliery 
district has interests antagonistic to the interests of every other. 
Scotland, Northumberland, Durham, and South Wales have all an 
advantage in competition with Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Staffordshire, 
or Notts, because of the ready access of the former to the sea. 
Carriage by water, being much cheaper than carriage by rail, gives 
sea-borne coal a great advantage in the London market in point of 
price. The masters, therefore, will find it exceedingly difficult to 
maintain a combination for wage purposes alone. As a strike in 
one mining district means a great influx of trade to that district’s 
competitors, a combination among masters for wage purposes 
cannot hold together unless it becomes a combination for com- 
mercial purposes as well. 

It will come to that in the end, in my judgment. The masters 
do not see it yet, at least not all of them, though there are some 
who know that that way their wisdom lies; and I am convinced 
that the Miners’ Federation, with its vast organized power moving 
steadily in pursuit of one object, will be the means—through 
the instinct of self-preservation, if by no other—of bringing about 
this higher union amongst its sworn foes. Competition has been 
called the life of trade. But in physics we know that too much 
life means death. In commerce the same law holds. Competition 
was a benefactor once: now it is proving itself a veritable old man 
of the sea. That is the point which, I think, the Miners’ Federa- 
tion will bring home to our colliery owners. When it is brought 
home to them, and, instead of trying to cut each other’s throats in 
the struggle for self-enrichment, they learn the wisdom of working 
hand in hand for their benefit as a class, a new era in trade will 
have dawned. If the formation of a National Union of Miners has 
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that result, what at present looms before the masters as a great 
danger will have proved itself a great blessing. Once the two 
forces of Capital and Labour are brought firmly into line, they will 
discover war too expensive a pastime to be lightly indulged in ; and 
some means of keeping the peace will be discovered. Then we 
may look to see our coal trade settled on a firm basis; for the 
miners, knowing their position to be such that all just demands 
will be acceded to, will be able, if they choose, to dispense with 
the weekly drain on their resources that the existence of a union 
implies, while the masters will find the new conditions under which 
they labour both more profitable and more pleasant, inasmuch as 
they will be freed from the nightmare of trade disputes. 


Sypngey Wyarr. 
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SomewHERE—I think that it is in the preface to Prince Otto— 
Mr. Stevenson remarks in his playful, half-earnest way, ‘I still 
purpose, by hook or crook, this book or the next, to launch a 
masterpiece.” There are many who, on reading his last book, 
The Master of Ballastrae, may be inclined to think that he has 
carried out his promise. If a strong story, strongly told, full of 
human interest, and absolutely original in its situations, makes a 
masterpiece, then this may lay claim to the title. But, unfortu- 
nately, the word is a nebulous one. There is no Greenwich 
standard yard by which genius can be measured and tested. Con- 
temporary critics can but give their judgment from their own more 
or less fallible points of view. The final court of appeal must 
always, in the long run, be public opinion, and that slow-going 
and ponderous tribunal must be given at least a generation before 
being asked for its final decision. When it does say its last word, 
however, it is seldom or never wrong. 

There is profound truth, in literary as in other matters, in the 
aphorism laid down by the late Walter Bagehot. ‘‘ Experience 
shows,” says he, “‘ that no man is on all points so wise as the 
mass of men are after a good discussion, and that if the ideas of 
the very wisest were, by miracle, to be fixed on the race, the 
certain result would be to stereotype monstrous error.” Critics, 
from the days of Jeffrey to those of our own, have been a very 
positive race, but they have also been a very fallible one. A 
quiet process of readjustment is continually going on which re- 
vises their decisions and corrects their errors, whether in regard to 
the merits of single books, or, more often, to the comparative 
position of contemporary authors. We can see the process going 
on now in the case of those recent or living writers whose work 
stands far enough away from us to allow us a little perspective. 
The collective voice of the reading public tends to confirm or to 
reconsider the value of their labours. It may, at present, be 
merely a tendency, but it makes for a definite and permanent 
result. Scott and Thackeray more than hold their own. George 
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Elliot and Lytton are on the wane. Charles Reade and Meredith 
come to the front. 

Bearing the extreme fallibility of contemporary criticism before 
our minds, then, we must weigh our words carefully before we 
speak of masterpieces. Yet, if the intense inward conviction of 
a sympathetic reader may count for anything, Mr. Stevenson had 
at the very time when he penned those words already given to the 
world one piece of work so complete in itself, and so symmetrically 
good, that it is hardly conceivable that it should ever be allowed 
to drop out of the very first line of English literature. The 
Pavilion on the Links marks the high-water mark of his genius, 
and is enough in itself, without another line, to give a man a 
permanent place among the great story-tellers of the race. Mr. 
Stevenson’s style is always most pure, and his imagination is 
usually vivid, but in this one tale the very happiest use of 
words is wedded to the most thrilling, most concentrated in- 
terest. It would be difficult to name any tale of equal length in 
which four characters, those of Northmour, Cassilis, the abscond- 
ing banker and his daughter, stand out so strongly and so clearly 
—the more Titanic for the lurid background against which they 
move. There have been changes, and all for the worse, between 
the story as it originally appeared in Cornhill and as it reappeared 
in The New Arabian Nights, but even as it stands it is a piece of 
work of extraordinary merit. 

Yet if The Pavilion on the Links has claims to be considered a 
masterpiece, and may confidently hope to stand the merciless test 
of time, the same must also be conceded to Dr. Jekyl. In fact, of 
the two, Dr. Jekyl, though slightly inferior as a work of art, has 
the greater certainty of longevity. The allegory within it would 
lengthen its days, even should new methods and changes of taste 
take the charm from the story. As long as man remains a dual 
being, as long as he is in danger of being conquered by his worse 
self, and, with every defeat, finds it the more difficult to make a 
stand, so long Dr. Jekyl will have a personal and most vital mean- 
ing to every poor, struggling human being. Mutato nomine de te 
fabula narratur. So craftily is the parable worked out that it 
never obtrudes itself upon the reader or clogs the action of the 
splendid story. It is only on looking back, after he has closed the 
book, that he sees how close is the analogy and how direct 
the application. On the whole, it can hardly be doubted that, 
whatever may become of his longer books, Mr. Stevenson’s aspi- 
ration has been doubly realised, and that he has already produced 
not one, but two pieces of work which, test them as you will, still 
make good their claim to the title of masterpiece. 

One cannot speak of Dr. Jekyl and of The Pavilion on the Links 
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without alluding to the other short stories in the three series of 
The New Arabian Nights, The Merry Men, and The Dynamiter. It 
must be-confessed that they are very unequal. Were they all up 
to the standard of the two already discussed, or even up to the 
less exacting level of the first episode of The Suicide Club or of 
The Sire De Maletroit’s Door, they might lay a claim to the 
highest place among such collections. Many of the tales, how- 
ever, are slight and inconsequent to an exasperating extent. The 
brilliancy and vigour of the style will always carry the reader 
along, but the exiguous story leaves an empty and dissatisfied 
feeling behind it. It jars upon one to see so perfect an instru- 
ment applied to so inconclusive a purpose. Yet even when the 
tale, as a whole, misses its mark, there will always remain some 
strange, telling phrase, some new vivid conception, so apt or so 
striking, that it is not to be dismissed from the memory. For 
example, the Mormon story in The Dynamiter might fade away as 
a connected tale, but how are we to forget the lonely fire in the 
valley, the white figure which dances and screams among the 
snow, or the horrid ravine in which the caravan is starved. It is 
just these sudden flashes of extraordinary lucidity and vigour 
which make it so very difficult to assess the value of such tales 
or to weigh them against others which may preserve a higher 
average, although they are never capable of rising to such ex- 
treme brilliancy. 

The art of writing a first-class short tale is entirely distinct 
from that of producing a good novel. The best proof of the essential 
difference between the two is, that the great masters of the one 
have met with no success in the other. Neither Thackeray nor 
Scott, nor Reade, nor George Eliot, nor Wilkie Collins have ever 
written any short story which deserved to live upon its own merits. 
Lytton has written one and only one. On the other hand, those 
who have written the best short stories have been by no means 
equally fortunate in a longer flight. The writer of Metempsychosis, 
for example, which is certainly one of the very finest short tales in 
the whole range of our literature, has made no mark with any 
novel. Nathaniel Hawthorne might at first sight appear to be a 
man who excelled in both arts, but his books are, when closely 
looked at, merely short tales upon a large scale, starting with a 
single leading idea, and depending upon the elaboration of a small 
group of characters. Poe, who stands in the forefront of story- 
tellers, never ventured upon a more sustained effort. Bret Harte, 
again, who can point certainly to two and perhaps to three short 
stories of unsurpassed merit, could never hope for a permanent 
place in literature for his Gabriel Conroy, strong as it is in parts. 
James Payn has produced excellent work, both on the larger and 
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on the smaller scale, but, speaking generally, it may be said to 
be a very rare thing to find an author who can excel in either art ; 
as rare, probably, as to find a sculptor who could cut a first-rate 
cameo, and yet was equally expert at hewing out Titanic groups 
of figures. 

Now Mr. Stevenson has done this. He can claim to have 
mastered the whole gamut of fiction. His short stories are good, 
and his long ones are good. On the whole, however, the short 
ones are the more characteristic, and the more certain to retain 
their position in English literature. The shorter effort suits his 
genius. With some choice authors, as with some rare vintages, a 
sip gives the real flavour better than a draught. It is eminently 
so with Mr. Stevenson. His novels have all conspicuous virtues, 
but they have usually some flaw, some drawback, which may 
weaken their permanent value. In the tales, or at least in the 
best of the tales, the virtues are as conspicuous as ever, but the 
flaws have disappeared. The merits of his short stories are more 
readily assessed too as his serious rivals in that field are few 
indeed. Poe, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Stevenson: those are the 
three, put them in what order you will, who are the greatest 
exponents of the short story in our language. Another Archibald 
Malmaison, however, would give a second Hawthorne almost as 
strong a claim as the first. 

Prince Otto is chronologically the first of Stevenson’s longer 
works of fiction, and there is internal evidence that it was written 
at the time when he was most strongly under the influence of 
George Meredith. Noone can read the German chapters of Harry 
Richmond and then turn to Prince Otto without feeling that the 
one has, in a distant and perfectly legitimate way, inspired the 
other. There is the same petty and formal court situated in 
some vague Teutonic cloudland, the same fine diplomatic flavour 
about it, the same unreal and yet charming Dresden-china 
characters with their cross purposes, their quick wits, and their 
polished talk. In Meredith’s book, however, we are on good terms 
with the inimitable Roy Richmond, before he brings us to this no- 
man’s-land, and we have therefore one tangible person whom we 
know, and who furnishes us with some sort of a standard by which 
we may measure the others. We miss this in Stevenson’s. For a 
time we cling to the English traveller, Sir John, as one person 
who is well within our own personal knowledge, and at first he 
justifies our trust; but, alas, Sir John becomes corrupted by the 
manners of Grunewald, and plunges off into aphorism and 
shadowdom. Even Gordon, the Scotch soldier of fortune, cannot 
bear up against the prevailing tone, but becomes as introspective 
and didactic as his sovereign lord. Hence it comes that there is a 
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mist—iridescent, if you will, but none the less a mist—which 
hangs over the whole business and separates it from the work-a- 
day world, as we know it. The people are not human. They are 
bright, witty, perverse, wise, but they are not human. We do not 
see any of them clearly. We cannot take much personal interest 
in their fortunes, in their loves, or in their hates. An ostler who 
steals his horse’s oats is welcome to the reader as one little prosaic 
and homely figure in all this clash of high sentiment and flashing 
repartee. To sum all in a word, the story is Meredithian, and 
there is probably no other man who could have reproduced so 
admirably the peculiar and subtle methods of the master. 

Meredith was made to be imitated. His mission is not so much 
to tell stories himself, as to initiate a completely new method in 
the art of fiction, to infuse fresh spirit into a branch of literature 
which was in much need of regeneration. His impatient and 
audacious genius has refused to be fettered by conventionalities. 
He has turned away from the beaten and well-trod track, and has 
cleared a path for himself through thorny and doubtful ways. 
Such a pioneer would have worked in vain were there not younger 
men who were ready to follow closely in his steps, to hold what he 
has gained, and to strike off from it to right and to left. Itis a 
safe prophecy to say that for many generations to come his 
influence will be strongly felt in fiction. His works might 
be compared to one of those vast inchoate pyramids, out of 
which new comers have found materials wherewith to build many 
a dainty little temple or symmetrical portico. To say that 
Stevenson was under the influence of Meredith is no more than 
to say that he wrote in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
and was familiar with the literature of his day. All good work, 
especially all early good work of a man, shows the influence of 
some model upon which he has fashioned his style of work. 
Meredith, himself in his loquacious and motherly Mrs. Berry, 
shows the influence of Dickens, just as Mr. George Moore’s 
Mummer’s Wife reflects the careful and candid work of Zola, or 
Hall Caine’s Deemster is moulded upon the breadth and vigour of 
Victor Hugo. 

A very singular mental reaction took Mr. Stevenson from one 
pole to the other of imaginative work, from the subtle, dainty lines 
of Prince Otto to the direct, matter-of-fact, eminently practical and 
Defoe-like narratives of Treasure Island and of Kidnapped. Both 
are admirable pieces of English, well conceived, well told, striking 
the reader at every turn with some novel situation, some new 
combination of words which just fits the sense as a cap fits a 
nipple. Treasure Island is perhaps the better story, while Kid- 
napped may have the longer lease of life as being an excellent and 
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graphic sketch of the state of the Highlands after the last Jacobite 
insurrection. Each contains one novel and admirable character, 
Alan Breck in the one, and Long John in the other. Surely John 
Silver, with his face the size of a ham, and his little gleaming eyes 
like crumbs of glass in the centre of it, is the king of all seafaring 
desperadoes. Observe how the strong effect is produced in his case, 
seldom by direct assertion on the part of the story-teller, but 
usually by comparison, innuendo, or indirect reference. The 
objectionable Billy Bones is haunted by the dread of “ a seafaring 
man with one leg.”” Captain Flint, we are told, was a brave man ; 
“ He was afraid of none, not he, only Silver—Silver was that genteel.” 
Or, again, where John himself says, ‘‘ There was some that was 
feared of Pew, and some that was feared of Flint; but Flint his 
own self was feared of me. Feared he was and proud. They 
was the roughest crew afloat was Flint’s. The devil himself 
would have been feared to go to sea with them. Well, now, I tell 
you, I’m not a boasting man, and you seen yourself how easy I 
keep company; but when I was quartermaster, lambs wasn’t the 
word for Flint’s old buccaneers.” So by a touch here and a hint 
there, there grows upon us the individuality of this smooth-tongued, 
ruthless, masterful, one-legged devil. He is to us not a creation 
of fiction, but an organic living reality with whom we have come 
into contact ; such is the effect of the fine suggestive strokes with 
which he is drawn. And the buccaneers themselves, how simple 
and yet how effective are the little touches which indicate their 
ways of thinking and of acting. ‘‘I want to go into that cabin, I 
do; I want their pickles and wine and that.” ‘Now if you had 
sailed along o’ Bill you wouldn’t have stood there to be spoke to 
twice—not you. That was never Bill’s way, nor the way of sich 
as sailed with him.’ Scott’s buccaneers in The Pirate are 
admirable, but they lack something human which we find here. 
It will be long before John Silver loses his place in sea fiction— 
“and you may lay to that.” 

There is still a touch of the Meredithian manner in these books, 
different as they are in general scope from anything which he has 
attempted. There is the apt use of an occasional archaic or 
unusual word, the short strong descriptions, the striking metaphors, 
the somewhat staccato fashion of speech. Yet, in spite of this 
flavour, they have quite individuality enough to constitute a school 
of their own. Their faults, or rather perhaps their limitations, lie 
never in the execution, but entirely in the original conception. 
They picture only one side of life, and that a strange and excep- 
tional one. There is no female interest. We feel that it is an 
apotheosis of the boy’s story—the penny number of our youth in 
excelsis. But it is all so good, so fresh, so picturesque, that, 
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however limited its scope, it still retains a definite and well-assured 
place in literature. There is no reason why Treasure Island 
should not be to the rising generation of the twenty-first century 
what Robinson Crusoe has been to that of the nineteenth. The 
balance of probability is allin that direction. 

The modern masculine novel, dealing almost exclusively with 
the rougher, more stirring side of life, with the objective rather 
than the subjective, marks the reaction against the abuse of love 
in fiction. This one phase of life in its orthodox aspect, and ending 
in the conventional marriage, has been so hackneyed and worn to a 
shadow, that it is not to be wondered at that there is a tendency 
sometimes to swing to the other extreme and to give it less than 
its fair share in the affairs of men. In British fiction, nine books 
out of ten have held up love and marriage as the be-all and end-all 
of life. Yet we know, in actual practice, that this is not so. In 
the career of the average man his marriage is an incident, and a 
momentous incident ; but it is only one of several. He is swayed 
by many strong emotions ; his business, his ambitions, his friend- 
ships, his struggles with the recurrent dangers and difficulties 
which tax a man’s wisdom and his courage. Love will often play a 
subordinate part in his life. How many go through the world with- 
out ever loving at all? It jars upon us then to have it continually 
held up as the predominating, all-important fact in life ; and there 
is a not unnatural tendency among a certain school, of which 
Stevenson is certainly the leader, to avoid altogether a source of 
interest which has been so misused and overdone. [If all love- 
making were like that between Richard Feverel and Lucy Des- 
borough, then indeed we could not have too much of it; but to be 
made attractive once more, the passion must be handled by some 
great master who has courage to break down conventionalities and 
to go straight to actual life for his inspiration. 

The Black Arrow can hardly rank with the books already men- 
tioned. Whether it is that the telling of the story in the third 
person does not suit Mr. Stevenson’s method so well as the 
personal narrative, or whether it may be that the medieval atmo- 
sphere is uncongenial to him, the result is certainly very far below 
his usual level. In most of his writing, he appears to produce an 
effect without striving for it. Here, on the contrary, he strives 
continually, but never quite attains it. There is none of that air 
of precision and reality which marked its predecessors, nor is it 
worthy in any way to be compared to them. Here, however, as in 
his weaker tales, there are occasional vivid flashes which go far to 
leaven the whole. The picture of the unhappy man who runs 
down the glade amidst the laughter and the arrows of the con- 
cealed archers, is as good as it could be, and so is the sketch of 
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the tumultuous flight, thundering down the road, and of the 
pursuer who hacks about with a broken sword, ‘ cursing the while 
in a voice which was scarce human.” In these touches we see the 
great writer, while what falls below may be well put down to stress 
of travel and fluctuation of health. The same may be said of The 
Wrong Box. Fear, horror, surprise, are emotions on which he can 
work as few have ever done, but humour or its twin brother 
pathos have never yet shown themselves to be prominent among 
his gifts. Least of all is broad humour adapted to his genius. 
Besides, in this particular instance, there is a somewhat grim and 
repellant basis to the joke, which makes it just a little incongruous 
and ghastly. On the whole, although it is a very creditable work 
for Mr. Osborne to have been concerned in, it can hardly be 
welcomed by all true admirers of Mr. Stevenson, who have learned 
from him to be a little dainty and exacting in their taste for 
fiction. 

The Master of Ballantrae, however, is a bird of another feather. 
It aims high, and falls very little short of the point aimed at. It 
may, perhaps, be less graphic than Kidnapped, and lack the con- 
tinuous stir of Treasure Island, but it is broader in its scope, and 
freer in its handling than either of its predecessors. It contains 
one carefully elaborated and delicately-drawn female figure in 
Alison Graeme, whose whole character, in its strength and in its 
perversity, is admirably natural and original. The male charac- 
ters, too, are a stronger group than he has ever before brought 
together. Besides the central Mephistophelean figure of the 
master, there is his no less formidable brother Harry, both drawn 
with extraordinary vigour and intensity. Then on a smaller scale, 
but almost equally good, are the sprightly Chevalier Burke and the 
admirable old lord. How clearly we are made to see him when the 
news of his son’s death is carried to him in the night. . “‘ He, too, 
sat up in bed; very aged and bloodless he looked ; and whereas he 
had a certain largeness of appearance when dressed for daylight, 
he now seemed frail and little, and his face (the wig being laid 
aside) not bigger than a child’s.”” The minor characters are all good, 
from the pragmatical Mackellar, and the faithful Secundra Dass, 
down to the objectionable, piratical gentleman who burns sulphur, 
and shrieks “‘ Hell! hell!’’ in his cabin. We do not seem to see 
the Sarah and her crew quite as plainly as we did the old Walrus, 
nor is there a Long John upon her ship’s books. The whole story 
centres, however, round the diabolical master, and it is upon his 
cold, methodical, black-hearted villainy that it must chiefly depend 
for its effect. A more utterly ruthless scoundrel has never been 
depicted. Here is one episode which gives his character in a nut- 
shell, and is at the same time a very good example of Stevenson’s 
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terse and startling manner of producing an effect. They are 
escaping, three of them, arcades omnes, across an American swamp 
with some treasure. The common seaman of the party, who is 
somewhat de trop, blunders into a dangerous bog. 


Presently we saw him sink a little down, draw up his feet and sink again; and so, 
twice. Then he turned his face to us, pretty white. ‘ 

**Lend a hand,” said he; ‘I am in a bad place.” 

‘*T don’t know about that,” says Ballantrae, standing still. 

Dutton burst out into the most violent oaths, sinking a little lower as he did so, so 
that the mud was nearly up to his waist, and plucking a pistol from his belt— 

‘* Help me,” he cries, “ or die and be damned to you!” 

‘* Nay,” says Ballantrae, ‘‘I did but jest. Iam coming.” And he set down his own 
packet and Dutton’s, which he was then carrying. ‘‘ Do not venture near until we see if 
you are needed,” said he to me, and went forward alone to where the man was bogged. 
He was quiet now, though he still held the pistol, and the marks of terror on his coun- 
tenance were very moving to behold. 

‘* For the Lord’s sake,” said he, “look sharp!” 

Ballantrae was now got close up. 


“ Keep still,” says he, and seemed to consider; and then, ‘‘ Reach out both your 
hands.” 


Dutton laid down his pistol, and so watery was the top surface that it went clear out 
of sight ; with an oath he stooped to snatch it, and as he did so Ballantrae leaned forth 
and stabbed him between the shoulders. Up went his hands over his head—I know 


not whether with the pain, or to ward himself—and the next moment he doubled 
forward in the mud. 


Ballantrae was already over the ankles, but he plucked himself out and came back 
to me where I stood with my knees smiting one another. 


‘* The devil take you, Francis!” says he. “I believe you are a half-hearted fellow, 
after all.” 


That is a truly Stevensonian scene, and one that haunts the 
reader like some grisly nightmare. Associate this horrid deed 
with a gentleman of polished address, striking features, elegant 
dress, and immense personal courage and energy, and you have 
one of the most effective and thorough-going villains in fiction. 

Mr. Stevenson, like one of his own characters, has an excellent 
gift of silence. He invariably sticks to his story, and is not to be 
diverted off to discourse upon views of life or theories of the 
universe. A story-teller’s business is to tell his story. If he 
wishes to air his views upon other matters he can embody them in 
small independent works, as Mr. Stevenson has done. Where a 
character gives vent to opinions which throw a light upon his own 
individuality that is a different thing, but it is surely intolerable that 
an author should stop the action of his story to give his own private 
views upon things in general. Unfortunately, our greatest authors 
are the worst sinners in this respect. What would be thought of a 
dramatist who brought his piece to a standstill, while he came in 
person to the footlights and discoursed upon social inequality or 
the nebular hypothesis ? Mr. Stevenson is too true an artist to fall 
into this error, with the result that he never loses his hold upon 
his reader’s attention. He has shown that a man may be terse 
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and plain, and yet free himself from all suspicion of being shallow 
and superficial. No man has a more marked individuality, and 
yet no man effaces himself more completely when he sets himself 
to tell a tale. 

A short estimate of his various stories, however imperfect, must 
be supplemented by a few general observations as to his style, and 
the methods which he uses to produce the subtle charm which 
hangs over his work. To analyze these effects seems as ruthless a 
business as to pull a flower to pieces to show its component parts. 
There is much in his work which depends upon that original innate 
power which is above analysis. This is aided and supplemented, 
however, by certain wiles of literary craftsmanship which give the 
peculiar flavour and daintiness to his writings. 

The use of novel and piquant forms of speech is one of the most 
obvious of his devices. No man handles his adjectives with greater 
judgment and nicer discrimination. There is hardly a page of his 
work where we do not come across words and expressions which 
strike us with a pleasant sense of novelty, and yet express the 
meaning with admirable conciseness. ‘‘ His eyes came coasting 
round to me.” ‘“ The pith went out of my legs.” It is dangerous 
to begin quoting, as the examples are interminable, and each sug- 
gests another. Now and then he misses his mark, but it is very 
seldom. As an example, “‘ an eye-shot’’ does not commend itself 
as a substitute for ‘‘a glance,” and “ to tee-hee” for “ to giggle ” 
grates somewhat upon the ear, though the authority of Chaucer 
might be cited for the expression. 

Next in order is his extraordinary faculty for the use of pithy 
similes, which arrest the attention and stimulate the imagination. 
‘** His voice sounded hoarse and awkward, like a rusty lock.” ‘I 
saw her sway, like something stricken by the wind.” ‘His laugh 
rang false, like a cracked bell.’ ‘‘ His voice shook like a taut 
rope.” ‘* My mind flying like a weaver’s shuttle.” ‘His blows 
resounded on the grave as thick as sobs.” ‘‘ These private guilty 
considerations I would continually observe to peep forth in the 
man’s talk like rabbits from a hill.” Nothing could be more 
effective than these direct and homely comparisons. 

Another characteristic device is the repetition in a speech of “‘ he 
said,” or ‘he continued,’’ or “‘ he went on,” giving an intensity to 
the whole, riveting and re-riveting the reader’s attention upon 
the speaker. Many examples might be quoted of this. ‘ ‘ He’s 
not of this world, whispered my lord. ‘I have struck my sword 
through his vitals,’ he cried. ‘I have felt the hilt dirl on his 
breastbone time and again,’ he repeated, with a gesture indescrib- 
able. ‘But he was never dead for that,’ said he. ‘Why should 
I think he was dead now? No, nc: till I see him rotting,’ says he.” 
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Or again, “‘ ‘They are not yours, are they not ?’ returned Raeburn. 
‘Think,’ he continued, ‘of the disgrace for your respectable 
parents! Think,’ he went on, taking Harry by the wrist, ‘ Think 
of the colonies and the Day of Judgment!’ ” 

Akin to this is the striking and powerful effect which he produces 
by the reiteration of a word or phrase. ‘‘‘O God!’ I screamed, 
and ‘O God!’ again and again.” ‘‘‘ Never a good hour have I 
gotten of you since you were born—no, never one good hour,’ and 
repeated it again the third time.” Many examples might be 
quoted of this mannerism, but never one where it is not effective. 

After all, however, the main characteristic of Stevenson is his 
curious instinct for saying in the briefest space just those few words 
which stamp the impression upon the reader’s mind. He will 
make you see a thing more clearly than you would probably have 
done had your eyes actually rested upon it. Here are a few of 
these word-pictures, taken haphazard from among hundreds of 
equal merit. 

Not far off Macconochie was standing with his tongue out of his mouth, and his hand 
upon his chin, like a dull fellow thinking hard. 

Stewart ran after us for more than a mile, and I could not help laughing as I looked 
back at last and saw him on a hill, holding his hand to his side, and nearly burst with 
running. 

Ballantrae turned to me with a face all wrinkled up, and his teeth showing in his 


mouth. . . . He said no word, but his whole appearance was a kind of dreadful 
question. 


Look at him, if you doubt ; look at him, grinning and gulping, a detected thief. 
He looked me all over with a warlike eye, and I could see the challenge on his lips. 


What could be more vivid than the effect produced by such 
sentences as these ? 

There is much more that might be said as to Mr. Stevenson’s 
peculiar and original methods in fiction. As a minor point, it 
might be remarked that he is the inventor of what may be called 
the mutilated villain. It is true that Mr. Wilkie Collins has de- 
scribed one gentleman who had not only been deprived of all his 
limbs, but was further afflicted by the unsupportable name of 
Miserrimus Dexter. Mr. Stevenson, however, has used the effect 
so often, and with such telling results, that he may be said to 
have made it his own. To say nothing of Hyde, who was the 
very impersonation of deformity, there is the horrid blind Pew, 
Black Dog with two fingers missing, Long John with his one leg, 
and the sinister catechist who is blind but shoots by ear, and 
smites about him with his staff. In The Black Arrow, too, there 
is another dreadful creature who comes tapping along with a stick. 
Often as he has used the device, he handles it so artistically that 
it never fails to produce its effect. 

In this short essay we must confine ourselves to Mr. Stevenson’s 
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work in fiction, leaving his charming volumes of travels and 
essays untouched. His poems, too, might well form the subject 
of a separate paper. They are always good, and sometimes very 
good. Ticonderoga, for example, might lay a fair claim to be the 
second best narrative ballad—Coleridge’s masterpiece being always 
first—in the whole range of our literature. All this, however, we 
must pass. It is a trite saying that he who exhausts his subject 
is apt to exhaust his reader. Enough has been said, if anything 
needed to be said, to show that Mr. Stevenson has every claim, not 
only upon the contemporary popularity which he enjoys, but upon 
the lasting fame which springs from thorough work thoroughly 
done. However far from England he may travel, he still lives, 
and is a welcome guest at many a thousand English firesides. No 
living man has a better right to solace himself with that highest 
comfort which man can enjoy, that he has given pleasure, and 
has lessened pain. 


A. Conan Doy ez. 
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BIRD LIFE IN ROMNEY MARSH. 


Preruars there is no locality in the South of England better 
known by name and to fame, and at the same time less visited, 
than the mysterious delta of reclaimed land which lies between 
the ancient towns of Hythe and Rye, and extends boldly seaward 
to Dungeness under the name of Romney Marsh. 

Of late years, the railway has made this region as accessible as 
other parts of England, and with the inevitable result of destroy- 
ing, to a great extent, the wild and desolate nature of the country. 
Local cheap excursions to New Romney and Dungeness Light- 
house have become a feature during the summer months, and 
with the excursionists have appeared the inevitable so-called 
‘naturalists’; in other words, professional collectors or mis- 
chievous destroyers of everything within their reach, who have 
well-nigh exterminated some of the rarer birds which have found 
a last sanctuary in the wilds of the Marsh, and who have 
also not omitted, after the manner of their kind, to uproot and 
annex any plants of whose value there might be any question. 

The quiet old town of ‘‘ New” Romney has been awakened out 
of its sleep of centuries, and a new watering-place organized on the 
fore-shore close to it with the imposing title of Littlestone-on-Sea, 
derived from “ Little Stone,” the name of the shingle spit on the 
west side of Romney Hoy, the ancient mouth of the river Rother ; 
the “Great Stone,” the fabled burial-place of St. Crispin, being 
on the opposite side of the channel. 

At Lydd a large camp has been established for artillery experi- 
mental firing, and several infantry battalions are also encamped 
there during the summer months in order to carry out their 
musketry and military training. This irruption of the military 
into a region which, since the termination of the great war had 
rarely seen a soldier, although of undoubted advantage to the 
local traders, has contributed perhaps more than anything else to 
destroy the rural simplicity of the district. Further, it has caused 
many species of wild birds which had found refuge in the solitary 
pools, and on the shingly wastes, hitherto the wildest and least 
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known parts of southern England, to take the notice to quit 
tendered to them by the incessant fire of heavy siege guns, accom- 
panied by the loud explosions of bursting shells and the broadcast 
scattering of iron fragments from the same over many thousands 
of square yards. Some of the most remote and least known 
marshes have been drained, and the grey clay soil thrown up into 
huge siege batteries, which have then been subjected to a continuous 
bombardment, an “experiment”? deeply resented by the original 
proprietors—-to wit, the redshank and mallard. The latter 
mostly left the neighbourhood in disgust after this; they had 
evidently drawn the line at tolerating the intrusive presence of 
the Suakin-Berber railway, a section of which had been laid down 
to connect the butts with the station at Lydd. 

From all this, it will be gathered that neither the marshland 
nor the shingles are any longer what they were only a few years 
since. One thing alone has prevented the latter from becoming as 
civilized as other parts of England, and will in all probability 
prevent it in the future, and that is the impossibility of reclaiming 
the shingle or utilizing it as “eligible building sites.” The most 
irrepressible tourist who penetrates into these wastes is very 
shortly calmed down,":if not absolutely defeated, by a walk on the 
soft beach which extends for miles along the shore, and forms a 
wide barrier between the grass lands and the sea. 

Although the whole peninsula is popularly known as Romney 
Marsh, that name is strictly applicable to less than one half of 
the district, and which is north of the old sea wall between Apple- 
dore and New Romney. Beyond this lies the Walling, or Walland 
Marsh, which extends up to the Kent Ditch, the dyke which 
separates this corner of Kent from the neighbouring county of 
Sussex and from the Guildford Level at the same time, and lastly 
the Denge Marsh and Beach, which together give the name of 
Denge Ness or, more popularly, Dungeness to the promontory. 

This term of ‘‘marsh” is somewhat misleading, suggesting as 
it does to most people a district something after the style of the 
fens of Cambridgeshire or Lincolnshire. As a matter of fact, 
nothing could be more unlike, for whatever may have been the 
case in by-gone centuries, the Marsh proper of to-day consists of 
level pastures tenanted by thousands of sheep, and rich arable 
lands carrying heavy crops of cereals, roots, and potatoes. The 
ancient homesteads and extensive farm buildings and rick-yards, 
generally sheltered from the sea breezes by small plantations of 
weather-beaten elms and surrounded by neat gardens and orchards, 
give an idea that the prevailing depression in agriculture has been 
less felt here than elsewhere. The only way which the Marsh 
makes its presence known is in the innumerable dykes and ditches 
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which separate every road from the neighbouring fields, and the 
latter from one another. Many of these are marked by high 
straggling hedges, which serve to break the force of the wind, and 
at the same time obstruct the view considerably. These dykes all 
communicate, by an elaborate system of drainage, with some six 
or seven deep ‘‘ cuts” or sewers whereby the surplus waters are 
carried off to the sea. Since the general level of the water in 
these ditches is below that of high tide, the main sewers are pro- 
vided at their outfall with sluice gates opening outwards, by which 
arrangement they empty themseives at low water, the rising tide 
closing the gates and thus keeping them shut at high water. In 
order to retain sufficient water in the Marsh during the summer 
months, it is customary to close the gates altogether in the spring, 
but during the winter it is a common occurrence for some of the 
low-lying portions to be flooded, owing to the inability of the 
sewers to clear themselves sufficiently during the time of low 
water. The dykes are not without their. own beauty in the spring 
and summer months, fringed as they are with bulrush and iris, 
and covered with an endless variety of water plants. 

Besides this marsh land there are over six thousand acres of 
shingle, which form, as it were, a natural bulwark against the 
inroads of the sea. This shingle has a flora almost peculiar to 
itself, and even such common objects as the yellow broom and 
blackberry bush, which are to be found in abundance in some 
parts, assume a shape and growth different to their usual custom. 
This is, no doubt, primarily due to the keen winds which sweep its 
unsheltered surface almost continuously, but also to the close 
‘bite’ of the sheep, hares, and rabbits which, failing better pas- 
turage on the desolate shingles, seem to attack every living thing. 
Considering the great depth of the shingle beds, it is marvellous 
how vegetable life flourishes at all over its arid surface. Holly 
grows with the greatest exuberance, albeit the exterior of every 
bush is rounded off as neatly as the box-trees in a Dutch garden. 
These holly-bushes are at present some 12 to 15 feet in height, 
and are mostly to be found on the “‘ Holmstone ” beach, south-west 
of Lydd, so called from its its “‘ holm” or holly bushes. 

The seaward edge of the Marsh is guarded by a shingle bed from 
Sandgate to Dymchurch Redoubt, thence up to the sandhills by 
New Romney a stone revetted earthen sea wall protects the low- 
lying pastures. At New Romney is the old silted-up harbour, still 
shown on the latest maps as Romney Hoy, but now under process 
of reclamation. When this is completed, the last vestige of the 
old channel of the Rother will be obliterated. Beyond the Hoy 
the great shingle waste of the Denge Beach commences, and 
gradually increases in width, till at the Ness, four miles south, it 
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is over two miles across. It continues for six miles round the 
Ness, gradually diminishing in width, and at Jury’s Gap ceases 
altogether, and a sea wall again takes its ‘place in protecting the 
Marsh, with the aid of some sand-hills, up’ to Rye. 

The land side of the Marsh is enclosed by the famous Royal 
Military Canal, which closely follows the: lower edge of the hills 
skirting it. This canal, as is well known, was constructed in the 
early years of this century, to protect the most exposed portion of 
our southern shores against Napoleon’s threatened invasion. It is 
no secret that the latter viewed Dungeness as the most favourable 
spot for the disembarkation of the 150,000 men and 800 guns, 
with which he counted upon overwhelming the British forces and 
seizing London. That Dungeness was, unquestionably Napoleon’s 
“‘ objective’? may be gathered from his own words when de- 
scribing the great flotilla of flat-bottomed boats (admirably adapted, 
by the way, for landing on the Romney or Rye sands) which he 
had collected at Boulogne—‘‘ Les flotilles n’étaient que le moyen 
de débarquer ces 150,000 hommes en peu d’heures ct de s’emparer 
de tous les basfonds.”” What could these “ basfonds,” or low-lying 
grounds, which he had to seize upon be except the marsh lands 
between Hythe and Rye ? 

Perhaps no military work has bedn more severely criticized and, 
at the same time, less understood than the Royal Military Canal. 
People often scoff at the idea that Napoleon and a French army 
could be held in check by a ditch 20 yards wide, when the Channel, 
28 miles across, had been successfully traversed. Asa matter of 
fact, the canal was designed so as to afford a strong line of resist- 
ance against any force landing along the 30 miles of level indefen- 
sible coast, which offers no suitable positions for opposing an 
invader, and at the same time to create a ready means of inun- 
dating all the country adjacent to it, and which, from natural 
causes, lies at a considerably lower level than the main portion 
farther to seaward. Time, which has brought about such marvellous 
changes in the fighting powers of armies and navies, has in no wise 
affected the value of the old canal, which remains as a monument 
of the energy and resource of our forefathers, and is as ready now, 
as ever, to take its part in our system of National Defence. 

The history of the formation of the Dungeness peninsula affords 
a most interesting study, and more especially since some of the 
most striking alterations which it has undergone have taken place 
within historical times; and hence, in many instances, it is 
possible to trace the various natural and artificial causes which 
have combined to make the locality what it is to-day. There are 
good reasons for believing that less than 2,000 years since the 
sea ebbed and flowed all over the present site of Romney Marsh, 
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penetrating a considerable distance into the country at several 
points, and thus forming estuaries of which the position and 
extent can be readily recognised to this day. This great salt 
marsh was separated from the sea by a long belt of shingle, 
extending from Fairlight, near Hastings, to Shorncliffe. A 
branch of the river Limene (as the Rother was anciently called) 
flowed under the Kentish cliffs, and entered the sea somewhere 
between Hythe and Dymchurch. In the bay were several islands, 
of which Oxney and Romney were the most important. At low 
water this bay was, in all probability, a vast extent of mud flats 
intersected by deep and winding channels, such as are to be 
found on many of our coasts at present. This bay of Romney, 
from various causes described later on, became gradually silted up 
by the mass of alluvial matter borne down by the five rivers which 
entered it, as is evidenced by the present formation of the marsh- 
lands, in the subsoil of which tree-logs, leaves, hazel nuts, &c. are 
constantly found, and which had been, no doubt, washed down 
from the great forest of the Weald and deposited in the backwaters 
and shallows of the estuary. Besides this river deposit there was 
also an enormous amount of silt brought in by the tidal waters 
from the soft tertiary strata in the neighbourhood, which, com- 
bined with the river-borne detritus to form one of the richest soils 
in England. 

Of course, all this early history of the Marsh must be more or 
less a matter for conjecture, although at the same time it is not 
difficult for anyone who has studied the ground to be convinced 
that these changes undoubtedly did occur at some time, the exact 
date of which it is hard to say. 

It would appear, then, that in very early times a small flat 
island existed in this bay of Romney, as I must perforce call it at 
present, about six miles from the Isle of Oxney.. This island, 
probably at first only a higher portion of the surrounding mud 
flats, liable to be flooded at high water, was embanked and 
reclaimed. The piece of land thus rescued from the waste of 
water and swamp was the ground where the town of New Romney 
now stands. 

The enclosure of Romney Marsh proper, an area of some 24,000 
acres, was, it is said by most authorities, carried out by the con- 
struction of the famous sea-wall running in a straight line from 
near Appledore to this island of Romney. This sea-wall was a 
double one, and between the northern portion, termed later on the 
Marsh Wall, and the southern, known as the Rhee Wall or River 
Wall, a channel at places 100 feet wide was excavated to carry 
the waters of the Rother direct to the sea at Romney. Nature 
had provided a barrier, in the shape of the long shingle ridge from 
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Romney to Hythe, which shut out the sea from the other side of 
the triangle whose base was the Kentish hills between Appledore 
and Hythe. 

Lydd, at this time, was a long, narrow and flat island, consisting 
of little beyond an accumulation of shingle. 

There is some evidence which tends to prove that the construction 
of the Rhee wall was not quite so effective as has been generally 
supposed, and that for a considerable time—possibly several 
centuries—the sea ebbed and flowed in an estuary branching from 
the Rother near Snargate, and running up below the Kentish hills 
towards Lympne; also that at some time there was another tidal 
estuary at Dymchurch. 

Documents exist to show that in a.p. 774 a wide estuary or 
arm of the sea flowed between Romney and Lydd, and which no 
doubt received the waters of the Rother, flowing down the channel 
alongside of the Rhee wall. 

It was by this estuary that, in all probability, in 893, nearly 
a thousand years ago, the Danes sailed up to Appledore with a 
fleet of 250 vessels. Here they landed and made a fort, the remains 
of which are clearly visible to this day. It is interesting to note 
that, in spite of the advances made in the art of man-slaying, 
the point thus seized and fortified by the Danes is still one of the 
strongest tactical positions for a small force in the neighbourhood. 

After the “inning” of Denge Marsh and some ground north of 
Lydd in the eighth century, little appears to have been done for 
nearly four hundred years in the way of reclaiming new ground ; 
but there is every reason to believe that the final shutting out of 
the sea from the estuaries penetrating into Romney Marsh proper, 
was carried out during this period, thus completing the great 
reclamation commenced by the construction of the Rhee wall. 

Between the middle of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
various archbishops of Canterbury “‘inned” a large extent of 
ground south-west of the Rhee wall, comprising Brookland of 
to-day. The immediate effect of this was to divert most of the 
waters of the Rother from the channel along the Rhee wall, and to 
cause the river to sweep in a sharp curve outside of these innings 
to the sea at Romney, the elbow of the bend being dangerously 
close to the coast-line near Broomhill. 

It was during the thirteenth century that a succession of violent 
storms swept over the south coast. The first of these, in 1236, 
did considerable damage to Old Winchelsea ; and during the second, 
in 1250, the old chroniclers assert that the sea flowed twice without 
ebbing, and that it “appeared in the dark of night to burn as if 
it had been on fire.” In this gale no less than 300 houses in Old 
Winchelsea were destroyed. 
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Twenty-seven years later, during the reign of Edward L., “all 
the lands from Appledore to Old Winchelsea were overwhelmed 
and lost, and the latter town disappeared for ever.” 

It was during this great gale in 1287 that the Rother burst its 
banks, and made its way into the sea two or three miles east of 
the town of Rye. This occurred probably at the “elbow” already 
mentioned, since the flood, combined with the furious onslaught 
of the sea, swept away the village of Broomhill which lay just 
south of it. 

The old channel can still be traced by the “fleets” or low-lying 
swampy pastures, which have resisted all endeavours to drain 
them properly. The artificial channel along the Rhee wall now 
began to silt up, and fifty years later, after another great storm— 
that of 1384—had further altered the course of the Rother, was 
finally reclaimed. 

After this, there is little of interest in the history of the Marsh 
until the sixteenth century; meanwhile, the sea defences were 
gradually strengthened and improved. Walland Marsh and a 
portion of the Guildford Marsh were reclaimed, and the whole 
region gradually assumed its present aspect. 

In 1509 the haven of West Hythe had been nearly destroyed by 
the accumulation of sand and beach, and Hythe had taken its 
place as a seaport. The last is described as consisting only of a 
small channel, which ran parallel to the shore for more than a mile 
eastward from Hythe towards Folkestone. In Elizabeth’s reign 
this channel was finally closed, and Hythe ceased to be a seaport. 

Itis common to hear people express a belief that the Marsh must 
have been raised above its former level by some great movement of 
Nature, but this is certainly not the case. It is a well-known law 
with regard to all processes of reclamation, such as have been 
carried out in Romney Marsh, that the more the surface of any 
tidal estuary is reclaimed, the more land will by degrees become 
ready for further reclamation ; the reason being that the volume 
of water ebbing and flowing being decreased, the amount of silt 
deposited is largely increased, since the ‘‘ scour”’ is reduced. 

Thus the closing up of the once celebrated seaports of Hythe 
and Romney are directly traceable to the reclamation of the marsh- 
lands, the receding waters from which had previously produced 
sufficient scour to keep open the channels conducting to these 
havens. Besides this, of itself, all-sufficient element of destruction, 
there was also the eternal drifting of the shingle to the eastward 
which has caused Rye and Winchelsea, also once famous ports, to 
be left stranded far inland. 

The highest portions of the Marsh, exclusive of the former 
island of Romney and the shingle beds, are at the east end 
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and also along the seaward side; the general level falls towards 
the west and north, the lowest portions being near Appledore at 
the Dowles. This fact of itself is sufficient to show that there 
can have been no outlet for the Limene river at Hythe for cen- 
turies previous to the reclamation of Romney Marsh, for had there 
been, this portion would have been lower instead of higher than 
the ground to the westward of it. On the other hand, this fall of 
the level of the Marsh to the westward would seem to be evidence 
that the sea for a long period ebbed and flowed from the west side 
of the Marsh, gradually silting up the bay at its east end, where 
there was naturally less scour. 

Such, briefly, are the changes that have taken place in the 
Marsh, and it is curious, when studying the ancient chronicles of 
the region, to find that as late as the year 1509 the sea flowed as 
far as Small Hythe. Small Hythe, four miles west of Appledore, 
is now fourteen miles from the sea. 

When one visits these quiet Kentish valleys, with their bright 
farmsteads, green coppices, and water-meadows, bordered by 
ancient pollards, it seems difficult to realise that only a thousand 
years ago the Danish fleet visited the spot, and that less than 400 
years since the tide ebbed and flowed over it. 

Amongst the many noteworthy features of the Dungeness Penin- 
sula, none are more remarkable than the mysterious formation of 
the great shingle beds, which consist of a series of huge parallel 
ridges or undulations like a heavy swell in a calm sea. 

At the Ness itself these ridges run generally parallel to the line of 
the foreshore, conforming, with but slight variations now and again, 
to the general shape of the coast and indicating unmistakably 
how the extreme point has been gradually extending seaward in a 
southerly and easterly direction. These ridges vary in width from 
20 to 50 yards, and can be studied with most advantage from the 
summit of the lighthouse. The position of the latter is of itself 
the most eloquent witness of the gradual increase of the shingle 
at the Ness. At the time of its construction in 1792 it was 
within 100 yards of high water-mark, whereas, now, it is over 
450 yards from the sea. The present lighthouse was built to 
replace a former one, which had been similarly stranded, and 
stood 546 yards farther inland, and which, report says, was 
built about the year 1600, close down to the then existing point. 
The rate of advance of the shingle seaward is a variable one. 
During the first half of this century it averaged about 9 feet 
per annum, whilst in the twenty succeeding years (1850-70) it 
averaged 13 to 14 feet. In order to better define the extremity 
of the Ness, a large wooden beacon was erected some years ago 
close to the water’s edge, 400 yards east of the lighthouse, and 
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since then a second light has been placed in a building on the 
foreshore 225 yards S.E. of the lighthouse to mark the southern 
point. 

One of the results of the recent railway extension into the 
Marsh has been the unlooked-for conversion of the hitherto use- 
less shingle beds into a valuable article of commerce, the South- 
Eastern Railway employing enormous quantities of it for ballasting 
their lines. From the terminus of the Dungeness branch at the 
Ness, extensive sidings have been laid back into the shingle and 
the latter has been carried off at the rate sometimes of 5,000 tons 
in a week. In one day ten trains have been despatched, represent- 
ing an aggregate weight of 1,200 tons. The abstraction of this 
vast amount of shingle has caused a great shallow quarry to be 
formed, extending for hundreds of yards, which has given rise to 
some speculations as to the feasibility of excavating basins for 
shipping in this waste ground. Now, it is very certain that a 
number of causes point to the desirability of constructing a har- 
bour of refuge for British shipping at this particular point of 
the coast. Between the Isle of Wight and the Thames there is, 
practically, no sheltered spot where vessels can ride securely 
during all winds. 

It has been urged by experts that the present open anchorage 
of Dungeness Roads could be converted into a splendid sheltered 
roadstead by the construction of a breakwater at the Ness in pro- 
longation of the natural line of advance of the shingle at that point 
seaward. The chief argument in favour of this scheme is derived 
from the fact that, owing to the peculiar conditions of the action 
of the tides at the Ness, there is deep water close to the beach 
caused by the in-shore current, which always runs in an opposite 
direction to that of the main body of Channel water sweeping 
round the point. 

Viewing the shingles simply as they at present exist, it will, 
I believe, astonish many people to hear that this arid and de- 
solate region, especially in spring and summer, boasts of a mar- 
vellous variety of wild flowers and plants. Along the crest-line 
of almost every ridge on the undulating expanse of stones, in- 
numerable small shrubs and plants are to be found. At some 
places the golden broom, growing in flat circular patches, covers 
acres of ground; at others, dwarf sloe bushes, only a few inches 
in height, but with gnarled and knotted stems overgrown with 
lichen—good evidence of their long existence —extend for a hundred 
yards or more over the beach. In spring this carpeting of sloe is 
a mass of white blossom ; in autumn it exhibits a wonderful crop 
of sloe-berries. Oddly enough, the redshanks appear to have 
taken a fancy to the sloe-bushes as a place for nesting, and I have 
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on several occasions found their four sharply-pointed eggs neatly 
arranged, end to end, in a grass-lined depression amongst the 
sloe-branches. But the greatest glory of the shingles is un- 
doubtedly the common foxglove, which grows in extraordinary 
masses in all directions and has earned the local name of ‘‘ Dunge- 
ness nosegays.” The foxglove at places alternates with large 
patches of viper’s bugloss, the contrast of the vivid purple-red 
and blue being most striking. 

Where the shingle abuts on the grass lands the sea pink, or 
thrift, grows in great quantities, whilst close down to the shore the 
yellow horned poppy and brilliant golden stone-crop are every- 
where to be seen. 

The same part of the shingles where these two last plants are 
mostly to be found is the favourite resort of, to my mind, the most 
beautiful of our sea-birds, the Lesser tern. Amongst the wilder- 
ness of shingle, and with no apology even for a nest, the eggs of 
this little bird are deposited, and despite constant harrying and 
destruction, they somehow manage to hold their own and hatch 
off a certain proportion of their young. The Common tern, or 
Sea-swallow, double the size of the smaller species, also breeds in 
colonies on the shingles, but does not confine itself to the vicinity 
of the shore, often nesting over a mile from the sea. From long 
persecution these birds are exceedingly wary, and usually leave their 
nests long before any passer-by approaches sufficiently close to 
mark the spot they rise from. Another bird belonging to a totally 
different Order, namely, the ringed plover, commonly known as the 
‘*stone-runner,”’ also nests, or rather lays, it eggs on the open 
shingles, as does the rarer Kentish plover, a closely allied species. 
The latter is in rapid process of extermination, sad to relate, owing 
to the inexhaustible greed of private collectors and the ‘“natural- 
ists’ who cater for them. It is, indeed, a marvel that anything 
can escape destruction, for, independently of the numbers that are 
taken by egg-hunters both of the human and of the crow tribe, 
many scores of eggs are annually destroyed by being trodden upon, 
especially by tyros engaged in searching for them. When once 
the young are hatched out they are fairly safe from harm from 
man, owing to the marvellous manner in which their colour 
assimilates with that of the beach ; but woe betide those which 
are detected by the sharp eye of the gull or crow! I have more 
than once found a nest of tern’s or plover’s eggs, and on stooping 
down to touch them have discovered a youngster, “‘ just out,” lying 
like a stone alongside of them. An old wildfowler told me on one 
occasion, when we came upon some young Kentish plover, that 
often as he had taken their eggs he had never seen the young 
before. The plover, of course, run from the hour they emerge 
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from the egg, and it is a wonderful sight to see the way in which 
these tiny atoms of down will run and conceal themselves on their 
parents sounding a note of warning. The young terns, although 
they creep about the shingle at an early age, are much more help- 
less and liable to be observed than are the young plover; when 
nearly full grown they are easily found. At this period of their 
existence they run with great rapidity, and crouch when they 
think they are in danger, trusting to their colour to protect them. 
The old birds, on the contrary, although apparently tireless on the 
wing, seem to be unable to walk more than a few feet, and do so 
in the most awkward manner. 

Should a gull or carrion crow happen to come within a mile of 
the tern’s breeding places, it is at once beset and buffeted until 
it quits the neighbourhood. To those who have never had an 
opportunity of seeing these beautiful birds in their native haunts, 
I would recommend a visit to the British Museum of Natural 
History, in South Kensington, where some idea of their habits and 
nesting places can be gathered from the “life groups.’”’ Another 
species, which is alas! rapidly disappearing, is the Great plover. 
A few pairs of these curious birds are still to be seen about the 
shingles, where they are locally known as “‘ night-hawks,” and of 
a still evening their melancholy whistle can be heard as they call 
to one another on the way to their feeding grounds. They lay 
their two big, brown marked eggs in a slight depression on the 
edge of the grass or furze patches, and local tradition avers that 
when they see their enemy—man—approaching, and time permits, 
they roll one egg away so as to, if possible, save it in the even- 
tuality of their nest being found. I have spent days and hours 
trying to prove this interesting point, but hitherto without success. 
True or fabled, the experienced ‘‘eggers” invariably search the 
shingle for a radius of five yards round any nest with one egg they 
discover, and hence I think the point worthy of remark. 

If it be true, it would tend to prove that the Great plover had 
learnt from experience that the generality of people, on finding a 
nest, are content with taking the one egg in it and go on their 
way. The black-headed plover, or more properly Courser, of the 
Nile buries its eggs in the sand when not suddenly disturbed from 
its nest, and our own “‘ dabchick” also covers its eggs with green 
weeds under similar circumstances; but this reported habit of the 
Great plover, if proven, is certainly a step in advance of these 
other birds. 

Wherever there is sufficient soil formed on the top of the beach 
for the grass to grow firmly, the rabbits establish themselves. 
Some years ago there were considerable numbers, but since the 
formation of the camp they have much decreased ; the fact being 
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that the loose nature of the shingle prevents the burrows from 
extending to any depth, and in consequence it is a simple affair 
to dig them out. 

In the disused rabbit burrows the wheatears nest in numbers, 
and now and again stock-doves’ eggs are to be found in the same 
places. A few pairs of the latter species haunt the shingle all the 
year round. The wheatears have recently taken very kindly to 
the various military stores which have been accumulated all about 
the artillery ranges, and endless are the places where I have found 
nests ; at one time on the flat open beach, under a sleeper of the 
Suakin-Berber railway, at others under an iron target, or in the 
cavity between two gabions, or in a water-pipe. Linnets innu- 
merable nest in the furze bushes on the ranges, whilst skylarks, 
meadow-pipits, and yellow wagtails are ubiquitous. 

The remarkable growth of holly bushes on the Holmstone beach 
has already been described. In connection with them a most 
interesting example of “‘ heredity ’’ of instinct in birds is afforded 
by the herons, which to this day frequent these stunted and wind- 
swept bushes. Of a winter’s day I have seen fifteen or twenty of 
these big birds standing disconsolate on the shingle amongst the 
holly bushes. It is on record that many years ago there existed a 
considerable wood of holly and elder at this spot, and trees being 
scarce in the Marsh, of a height suitable for nesting purposes, 
the herons established themselves in the holly bushes, and bred 
there for many generations. Local history asserts that this wood 
was found to afford such a convenient asylum for smugglers who 
had run a cargo on the neighbouring shore, that at the instance 
of the ‘‘ custom-house officers” it was felled somewhere about the 
end of last century, the scattered growth at present existing indi- 
cating its former position. In the late summer, when the young 
herons of the year have left their nesting places, some are con- 
stantly to be seen about this spot. Why the young birds should 
go to a place absolutely devoid of all interest to them, or how they 
find it out, year after year, are questions which cannot but fail 
to interest all who have devoted any attention to the study of the 
migration and movements of birds. Of late years their constancy 
to the old spot has been sorely tried, since it is right in the line of 
fire of the artillery; but as recently as last winter I saw herons 
there. 

Three other species of birds, widely differing in make and 
habits from one another, make good use of these old holly bushes. 
The first is the common blackbird, which, for reasons best known 
to itself, is extremely partial to this very un-sylvan country. 
It is to be seen there throughout the year, braving the snow 
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and incessant gales of winter, and in the spring nesting at 
every turn in the inaccessible depths of the holly. There is 
one solitary tree on the Great Denge Beach known as “ The Half- 
way Bush,” since it lies half-way between Lydd and the Ness, 
which invariably has a blackbird or two in possession. The 
second of the three species is the partridge, which is much given 
to the shelter of the holly and constantly nests in it. The last 
is the oddest of all, namely the mallard, which appears to have 
taken to the holly as a last resource, so as to obtain protection 
from its worst enemy, man, who in the shape of the ‘longshore- 
man, shepherd, or what not, invariably loots any nest he comes 
across. For some time I was puzzled by seeing the drakes sitting 
about on the open shingle (a habit they continue until the 
autumn), and at the same time rarely flushing a duck from the 
marshy ground or small reed beds. One evening, when watching 
some birds at sundown, I sawa duck fly from the holly bushes 
down to a pool, and further observations, combined with certain 
discoveries, led me to conclude that it had become quite the correct 
thing for these sorely pestered birds to nest far away from the 
water. It would be very interesting to watch how they conveyed 
their newly-hatched ducklings across the miles of shingle to the 
pools and dykes, where they spend the first part of their existence. 

In the very centre of the Denge Beach several pools of fresh 
water are to be found, the largest being nearly ten acres in extent. 
These pools are of great depth; in fact, local tradition roundly 
asserts that they have no bottom! They appear to have been 
formed very much after the manner of the pools on “‘ The Shingles”’ 
north of the Needles, Isle of Wight, where, after a gale and sudden 
change of wind which has altered the shape of the banks, deep 
ponds are formed with steeply sloping sides. 

The Dungeness pools are, however, all of fresh water, and, as 
may easily be imagined, afford a favourable spot for marsh plants 
of many sorts, which, growing in the greatest luxuriance, have 
formed a closely-woven floating mass, which fringes the pools on 
all sides, and supports the dense masses of bulrush and reed 
mace. 

Along the outer edge of this reedy jungle, the black-headed gulls 
make their nests in considerable numbers, some almost floating on 
the water, and sustained by only a few water plants, others on 
reedy tussocks. These nests, apparently so easy of access, are as 
a matter of fact fairly safe from any marauder unequipped with a 
plank or other means of crossing the treacherous surface of the 
water plants. The first time I attempted to reach some nests I 
found myself suddenly in deep water, with the unpleasant sensa- 
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tion of being unable to swim a stroke on account of the clinging 
weeds, and although I subsequently succeeded in ‘“ spread- 
eagling” my way, assisted by sheaves of bulrushes which I 
hauled together and lay upon, it was a decidedly nasty experience 
and one I hope not to repeat. 

In the sallow bushes round the edge of these pools, the noisy 
little sedge-warbler is constantly to be heard. In spring the 
marshy ground adjacent to the pools is a mass of white cotton 
rush, and the beautiful star-shaped blossom of the buckbean, 
whilst the marsh buckler fern grows abundantly on all sides, at 
places forming a regular carpeting. Itis an interesting sight on 
a fine summer’s day to watch the colony of gulls as they wheel 
around over the sparkling waters of the ‘‘ Pits,”’ as they are called, 
in extraordinary numbers, and to see squadrons of the young 
birds of all ages, some not half the size of a newly-hatched chicken, 
swimming gallantly over the rippling wavelets. 

Besides these small gulls, large flocks of the larger species, 
namely Herring, Lesser black-backed, and Common gulls frequent 
the shingle beds; they appear to come there for security, when the 
tide is unfavourable for their fishing operations. The great bulk 
of them during the summer months are immature birds. They 
are generally to be seen within a short distance of the black- 
headed gulls’ colony, but the latter species mob and drive off any 
one of them that ventures to fly over the pool where they 
nest. 

On the Rye side of the shingles there are some extensive shallow 
pools, which are the favourite resort of many migrants in the 
spring months, at which time they are happily protected by the 
*‘ Wild Birds’ Preservation Act.” I have spent many interesting 
hours at these spots lying in a hollow in the sea-bent and thrift, 
and watching the various Waders with my telescope as they come 
and go. Besides the resident species already enumerated, I have 
in one afternoon seen godwits, whimbrel, grey plover, turnstones, 
dunlin, and knots, on their way to the far north to nest. 

In case anybody should imagine that it is a simple matter to 
sally forth on the beach and see all the birds here mentioned, I 
may as well add that walking on the soft shingle is by no means 
as easy a matter as it sounds. The inhabitants invariably use 
wooden boards on their feet, after the manner of mud pattens, 
which are locally styled ‘‘ backsters,”’ or ‘‘ backstays.”” These are 
of enormous assistance when plodding across the seemingly 
unending shingle ridges, but even with their aid it is out of the 
question to think of visiting more than a section of the great 
beach in a day. 
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When, after a long tramp over the shingle, a friendly spit of 
grass land is at length reached, the “‘ backsters’’ are discarded and 
slung on the traveller’s back, and he wends his way through gorse 
and broom, alongside of dyke and ditch, until he strikes a sandy 
lane leading into the Marsh proper. On such occasions, however 
much he may have been struck by the novelty of the ground he 
has laboured across, there will generally be an innate satisfaction 
that the shingle has been done with; and I expect this sentiment 
will be shared by many of my readers who have followed me over 
the Great Denge Beach, and now find themselves at length happily 
released from it. 


WILLovuGHBY VERNER. 


THE PERSIAN POETRY OF AVICENNA. 


Ast ‘Aut Husarn BIN ‘ABDULLAH BIN Sina, Al Shaikh Al Rais, or, 
as he is better known, Ibn Sina, is said (by Abu-l-Fida and others, 
though authorities differ) to have been born in Bukhara in the 
370th year of the Separation (983 a.p.), and to have died in his 
fifty-eighth year, at Hamadhan. Comparatively short as his life 
was, it has left an indelible mark on the world. His Arabic re- 
daction of Aristotle was for ages the main or only form in which 
the peripatetic science was available to the awakening mind of 
Europe. To study and to reproduce him was the life-long labour 
of Athelard of Bath, the first bright name in the annals of Eng- 
lish thought. To confute and refute him and his school in the 
person of its most famous representatives, Ibn Rushd or Averroes 
of Cordova, was the aim of the great schoolmen from the Master 
of Sentences to Thomas of Aquino and Bonaventure. Dante meets 
him among the heretics in hell. But in the Paradiso (ii., 97 ff.) 
he puts his explanation of the phenomena of reflection into the 
glorified mouth of Beatrice. In the Vatican fresco of Raffaelle, a 
Moorish doctor is represented prostrate beneath the feet of Aqui- 
nas. The turbaned figure has been guessed at as Averroes, but 
may as well stand for Avicenna himself. The “twenty bookes 
clothed in blake and reed of Aristotil and of his philosophie,” which 
formed so large a part of the library of Chaucer’s ‘‘ Clerke of Oxen- 
forde,” must have mainly consisted of Latin translations from Avi- 
cen. And it required the academical cataclysm of the Puritan 
revolution and the subsequent age of science to finally banish 
the spirit of the old Arabian master from the national schools of 
thought. 

His fame as a physician did not fall short of his speculative and 
scientific renown.* His magnum opus was called Shafaé (Healing), 


* Eastern writers name him in a breath with Galen and Dioscorides. Ibn Sina, 
however, was not popular in his own profession. A recondite style, and the use of 
uncommon words, induced the majority of physicians to have recourse to the more 
simply written works of Maliki.—(Al-Razi, ap. De Sacy, Chrest. Ar., ii. 406.) 

Nore.—Under the reign of Mansfir bin Nih (350-366) was written the earliest 
original Persian work on medicine, the “ Principles of the true Practice of Leechcraft,’ 
by one Abii Mansfir Muwaffiq bin ‘Ali, of Hirat. It betrays the influence of Indic, 
Syriac, and Hellenistic studies, and forms, as it were, a link of connection between the 
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and its alternative title Kanin fi’t-tabbi (Canon of Leechcraft) 
sufficiently indicates its primary character and aim, although the 
work is of an encyclopedic nature and, says the learned author of 
the Dabistaén, Muhsan Fini, covers “‘ the whole of metaphysics and 
physics.” Besides the Arabic writings by which he is chiefly 
known, Ibn Sina is the author of a philosophical encyclopedia in 
the Persian (his native) tongue, Dédnish-ndmah i ‘Aldi, a MS. of 
which is in the British Museum; a “ Treatise on the Soul ” (Ind. 
Off., No. 1,175), and other minor tracts. 

Imbedded in a chapter (ii. § 7) of that curious encyclopedia of 
religious faiths and practice the Dabistan, treating of the phases 
of Hindiism, is an interesting account of Ibn Sina, which contains 
particulars not mentioned by any of the others I have seen. It is 
as follows :— 

The father of Abfi ‘Ali was a native of the environs of Balkh, and his mother’s name 
was Sitfra(Star). ... They say that Amir Nih bin Mansfr Samani, in a grave 
sickness, when the leeches knew no remedy, was restored to health by the salutary 
power of the songs* of Abi ‘Ali. When the Saiminides were in distress, he directed 
himself toward Khurisfn, the prince of which city, Ali bin Mamfin Mansi, received 
Abfi ‘Ali with perfect favour. When Abfi ‘Ali was accused by Sultan Mahmiid Sabak- 
tagint of being adverse to the faith and creed of the ancient doctors, and when the 
Sultan showed a disposition to apprehend him, the Shaikh was alarmed, and fled to 
Abyfiivard. The satellites of the Sultan followed him with pictures and descriptions 
of his person, which were well drawn, and sent to all parts of the kingdom.t The 
Shaikh . . . fled toward Jurjin (Georgia). By means of the remedies of the Shaikh 
many sick persons were cured. . . . He betook himself to Rai . . . to Kazwin and 
thence to Hamadhan. 

The refugee was well received in Hamadhan, and eventually its 
Amir, Shamsu ’d-daulah, made him his wazir. But his combined 
occupation of the posts of prime minister and court physician 
roused the violent jealousy of the captains of the army of Shamsu 
*d-daulah, who conspired against him so successfully that he had 
to lie perdu for some time (lit. ‘‘ forty days”). Meanwhile the 
Amir’s malady returned, and our Shaikh was sent for. His 
prescriptions being attended with the usual success, he was again 
raised to the wizérat, and on the subsequent demise of Shamsu ’d- 
daulah and accession of his brother Bahau’d-daulah to the vacant 
throne, Aba ‘Ali was asked by the nobles (wmard) of the kingdom 
to retain the wizdrat, but declined. About the same time, ‘Alau 


science of Hindfistin and that of Greece. The author had visited India in the course 
of the protracted and extensive travels which, like the sages of old Greece, he made 
in the interests of research. Ibn Sina, who rose to fame under Mansfr’s son Nah 
(366-387), probably found this book in the splendid library of the Samanides at Buk- 
hara, and made good use of it in storing his material for future use. (Die Héfische u. 
Didaktische Poesie der Perser, v. Dr. H. Ethé. Hamburg, 1888.) 

* «¢Tncantations” must be here meant. 

t In the Nigaristan Mahmfd invites him, and Ibn Sina refuses to go. 

}{ Perhaps the first mention of this police measure. 
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*d-daulah Aba Ja‘far of Isfahan, who in 414 assumed the suze- 
rainty of Hamadhan, invited the Shaikh to join his court; but 
Ibn Sina would not go, and “‘ concealed himself in the house of 
Aba Talib, a dealer in perfumes,” working “‘ without the example 
of any other work before his eyes,” at the Kaniin, his opus majus. 
But when ‘Alau’d-din, or ‘Alaéu’d-daulah (the names appear to be 
those of the same person), took possession of the country he brought 
Ibn Sina with him to Isfahan. There, in Ramadhan of 427 H., 
he died.* 

Like that later philosopher, ‘Umar of Naishapair, to whom in 
more than one respect he stood as a prototype, Ibn Sina was wont 
to beguile his leisure, or possibly repentant, hours—for his propen- 
sities were notably Sybaritic—by throwing into more or less 
unstudied verse the passing or permanent conceptions of his busy 
brain. Nothing of the little enough that has survived of the 
goodly body of impromptus.he must have produced in this way 
has as yet been set before English readers, with the exception of 
a quatrain (No. III.) long ascribed to Al Khayyam and embodiedt in 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s daring cento, where, indeed, it froms a brilliant point 
in the fusion of the general mass; and it is to Professor Ethé’s 
profound acquaintance with the voluminous tadhkirahs, or literary 
histories, in which Persia probably surpasses all other nations that 
we owe the discovery of these few fugitive pieces. ‘‘It has been 
my good fortune,” he says, ‘‘to unearth some poetic productions 
of Ibn Sina in the Persian tongue ; and although they are but the 
work of a dilettunte, they yet seem to me to be worth publication, 
the more so as they furnish a not quite immaterial contribution 
to the otherwise anything but copious earliest epoch of Neo-Persian 
poetry.” (Géttingesche Nachrichten, 1875, p. 555.) 

The principal item of this find is a ghazal or chanson in praise 
of wine, of the true nature and use of which our poet-physician 
seems to have had a reasonable enough opinion, had his practice 
only accorded with his principles. Does not Mr. Browning, 
through the mouth of Bishop Blougram, enlarge on 

Wit that peeps 
Over the glass’s edge when dinner’s done, 
And body gets its fill and holds its noise 
And leaves soul free a little ? 

There seems little doubt that the wine Ibn Sina speaks of is the 
genuine juice of the grape, however critics may differ as to the 
import of ‘Umar Al Khayyam’s praises of the same divinity. Until 
the epoch of coffee—the word originally meant wine—which came 


* According to one tradition, in prison, and loaded with chains. 
+ The text and a closer version may be found in Mr. Whinfield’s valuable edition 
of ‘Umar (Triibner’s Oriental Series). 
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into general use in the East about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, the Prophet’s injunction against the use of any liquor 
fermented from the grape, either fresh or in the state of raisins, 
must have been, and in fact was, continually evaded, the highest 
in the land often setting the example of scandal; as for instance, 
in Fakhruddin Al-Razi we read of Hardin the Khalif, on his return 
from the sacred pilgrimage, that he “fell to drinking” (ja‘ala yash- 
rabu). And the same is immediately after said of Ja‘far the 
Barmecide. 


Wine is the soul’s true food, the olden wine and bright, 
Whose colour puts the hue of chaliced rose to flight. 


Carnelian, sapphire, ruby, its form and tint outvie ; 
The gnat that sips one drop a pheonix grows outright. 


‘T is bitter as father’s blame, and yet like that it heals: 
*T is vainness with the vain, to the wise truth intinite. 


Licit to the discerning, ’t is to fools forbid ; 
For wine ’s a touchstone whence derive we wrong and right. 


In wine when were there sin but where by folly drunk ? 
Whose hand toward darkness turns; but ours to truth’s own light. 


°T is lawful for the wise by reason’s dictate made, 
Forbidden to the fool by law’s external might. 


Through witless man’s unwit is wine illicit grown, 
As the moon for miscreants once was cleft asunder quite. 


Quaff thou, like Ba ‘Ali, pure wine in wisdom’s way ; 
In sooth thy soul shall reach to truth’s most absolute height ! 
(xiv., p. 564).* 
The allusion in the fourth line is to the Huma, a fabulous bird 
akin to the phoenix of Greek fable, whose shadow falling on a man 
is said to destine him to empire; whence the name Humayin 
(Imperial). There seems to be a Zarathustran touch in 1. 10. 
In the next couplet the dictate (fatwdé, jurisconsult’s decision) 
of reason is put in antithesis to the absolute sanctions (ahkdm) 
of the shar‘ or ‘‘ canon law” of social order. Dr. Ethé notices 
‘the occurrence of the same rhyme (haqq, ll. 6, 10) as a mark of 
the author’s carelessness or want of skill: for such repetitions are 
only permissible in a long qasidah, and are accounted intolerable 
in a ghazal. 
The second song is what Autolycus would call “a ballad of 
good life.”” Unlike the last, it is technically perfect :— 


Ten things forbid the man of noblesse be; 
And six of these are quit for him that’s free.f 


Envy to bear, be paltry-souled or false, 
Let men our greed, or grief, or weakness see. 


When affluence flows ’t is thine the hand to ope 
To friends in bounty as thou feastest thee. 


* The numbers are those of Professor Ethé’s arrangement. 
t Azdd=édevOepos, “ liberal-souled.” Follow the six faults in question. 
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But come annoy, ne’er make thy secret known ; 
Let not thy cheek wear sorrow’s sallow blee. 


The world all through’s not worth the asking why ; 
For what good end heav’st thou one cold * “ Ahme!” 


I’ the board of Earth Heaven’s dice forever fall ; 
Death is the gamer, and his pawns are we.—(xv., p. 566.) 


The rest of the remains of Ibn Sina’s Persian poetry consists of 
ruba‘iydt. We find this peculiar form of verse in the earliest 
epoch, and Ridagi has left us many. It will be patent, however, 
to every reader that here we have the pattern and raison-d’étre 
of Al-Khayyém’s more famous quatrains. The influences that 
culminated in the production of an Al-Khayyam were present and 
active already. ‘‘ There arose at this epoch,” says Professor 
Darmesteter in his charming brochure, Les Origines de la Poesie 
Persane (1887), ‘‘a crisis of thought in Musulman Persia. For 
once, Islam seemed ready to open her gates to philosophy and 
liberal thought. . . . The question rested on the origin of the 
Quran: was it create or uncreate? Khalif Mamdin decreed it 
was create ; it was the triumph of liberal thought, and those who 
talked of an uncreated Quran were hung incontinently out of hand. 
Under Al-Mamin’s successors a reaction set in; the Quran un- 
create became the orthodox dogma, and the balance of power 
returned to the position in which it has remained ever since.” 
But the impulse once given could not be checked by outward 
enactments. The semi-philosophical, semi-mythological instincts 
of Persia, unsatisfied by the desiccated orthodoxy of Dar-us-salam, 
resolved themselves into two movements, one of a negative and 
the other of a positive character. The first parted from Islam on 
the side of science, the second on the side of mysticism. The 
vates of the former movement is Ibn Sina; the latter is repre- 
sented by the Shaikh Aba Sa‘id of Khurasan, his contemporary, 
whose hymns breathe a lofty abandon of devotional rapture which 
is an antepast of Jalal. Ibn Sina’s own quatrains have sometimes 
a touch of this spirit, as witness the first of Dr. Ethé’s collection 
(p. 566) :— 

We by the grace of the True have saintship ¢ made our own, 
From the self’s good and evil escaped are we and flown; { 


For where Thou deignst to help us all the best we do 
Grows nothing, and perfected what we leave undone. 


Several of the rubd‘is refer, like ‘Umar’s, to the reproaches and 


* Sard: with a lurking sense of ‘‘ vain” or ‘‘ idle ” as in the Ar. bard? . 

+ Tawalld. 

t We are here reminded of the lines in Jami’s proem to Saldmdn ti Absdl:— 
Bereave me of myself in the vision, Lord, of Thee, 
And from all sense of good or evil set me free. 
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denunciations which his bold opinions brought on him. The naive 
indignation of one of these is amusing enough :— 
With these two fools or three who think they know so well, 
In their unwit all wisdoms that on earth do dwell, 
An ass be, for their conclave’s donkeyhood is such 
That an you be no ass they dub you “ infidel.”—(vi. ) 
Elsewhere he proudly claims to have fought his doubts, and 
gained that faith which is more than half the creeds :-— 
An unfaith such as mine’s no easy thing or slight, 
And than my faith no faith was e’er more steadfast pight ; 
Time has but one like me, and infidel his name: 
Wherefore all time hath brought no Musulman to light. —(iv.) 
But the bitterness of self-reproach often laid hold of his soul, 
and his cries of contrition are as keen as Al Khayyam’s :— 


When thou art old to work the works of youth, beware ! 
To veil thine age in infidel untruth, beware! 
What in the past night’s darkness thou hast done, hast done: 
But that todo when light of noonday shew’th, beware !—(xii.) 
The weltschmerz affects him as it does ‘Umar:— 


Ah, would I ne’er had known my own identity, 
Nor for what cause the world one whiriing maze I see ; 
Then in the hour of hap I joyous were and free, 
And elsewhen thousand eyes would weep their tears in me !—(ix.) 

A somewhat romantic interest attaches to the 13th rubdé% in 
Dr. Ethé’s collection. Kabts, the ruler of Georgia, to whose 
dominions our poet had fled from the “ cruel love’’ of Mahmid of 
Ghazni, sent for the learned leech to his Court and referred to 
him the case of his favourite nephew, who lay pining under an 
undiscovered malady. Ibn Sina’s own experience taught him that 
the stripling was simply sick of love, and dared not name his 
passion. Sitting beside him and holding his pulse, he bade an 
attendant go over the tale of the palace apartments, and then the 
names of these who occupied them. He had already learnt by the 
twice-repeated quickening of his patient’s pulse the only possible 
remedy; and, to the delight of the King, his uncle, the sufferer 
was, by a speedy betrothal, restored to perfect health. Apocry- 
phal as the story may be—we owe it to Jami’s Nigdéristén—there is 
no doubt that the fugitive received material benefits as. well as 
protection from the lord of Jurjan. Note the unwonted glow of 
fancy that tinges his verse :— 

Where’er on earth thy wrath its banner of war unfurls, 
Time’s self of heart-blood sheds a torrent as it whirls: 
And drew the sea but once thy portal’s dust anear, 
Therefrom the world’s broad hand ’twould brimming fill with pearls.—(xiii.) 

Besides the ghazal already given, four of the quatrains also deal 
with the then burning subject of wine, of which wholesome and 
yet treacherous beverage Abt ‘Ali, it is to be feared, did not, like 
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Al Khayyam, “‘ brag more than he drank.” The two last, however, 
have a mystic touch. 


Wine is the wise man’s friend and ’t is the drunkard’s foe ; 
In measure, balm: excess, a serpent venom slow; 
Where ’t is o’ermuch ensues no little scath and bale, 
And where is little o’t much profit thence may grow.—(ii.) 
If wine I quaff but now and then, of raw wit it a sign is ; 
And if thereof I ceaseless drink, an ill addition mine is ; 
Befits the Shah alone to drink, and merry be and wise ; 
But for thou ’rt none o’ the three, drink not: a foe to thee the wine is.—(vii.) 
Where, Saqi, is thy cup whose lymph’s redemption’s sign, 
That mirror wherein we God’s image may divine ? 
My inmost being would I lave and purify— 
Say, where that shattered cruse, that earthen cruse of thine ?—(xi.) 
Long as the wine of love i’the beaker poured shall glow 
And in love’s footprints lover’s feet are stirred to go, 
For the love he bears, the heart and soul of Ba ‘Ali 
Will in one stream immixed like milk and sweetness flow.—(v.) 


The Shi‘ah tendencies, which so markedly distinguish most of the 
early poets of Persia, are represented by a jeu-d’esprit on the name 
of the revered nephew of the Prophet. 

On man’s face as a page the unbeginning Might 
The name of ‘Ali twice doth in inversion write. 
One Ldm and ‘Ains twofold and Yés reverted twain 
In eyebrow, eye, and nose, and down-streak smooth and light.—(viii.) 


A false friendship inspires a bitter saying :— 


When with my foe acquaintance oft my friend hath knit, 
No longer with that friend to hold doth me befit ; 

Keep from that sweetness far that were with poison mixt, 
And flee the fly that on a serpent hath alit.—(x.) 


Let us part from Avicenna with perhaps his finest utterance. 
It is quoted in a variant form by the author of the “ Dabistan,”’ 
and has been wrongly ascribed to ‘Umar— 


From earth's dark deeps of dust to Zuhal’s* highest throne, 
I made the world’s each riddle’s solving all my own ; 
And, springing free from every snare of fraud and guile, 
Each bond for me was loosed—but the bond of death alone —(iii.) 


* Saturn. 


Cuas. J. PickerRInG. 


VOL. XIV. 45 


TITHE RENT-CHARGES AND PEASANT 
TENANCIES. 


Wrevpep by the Church, the maxim Nullum tempus occurrit 
Ecclesie inflicted many wrongs upon the tithe-payers ; the modern 
version of ‘‘ No delay injures the Church,” which Parliament has 
adopted, threatens to prove equally prejudicial to tithe-owners. 
But the question of Tithe Rent-Charges is forced to the front with 
such urgency, that, sooner or later, legislation is inevitable. Upon 
so complex a problem, bristling with difficulties, and involving an 
infinite number of ethico-legal considerations, opinions differ as 
widely as individual characters. On one point at least there is 
substantial agreement. Resistance to the charge has in Wales 
reached a pitch at which some remedy is demanded in the name 
of humanity. Most men exercise considerable philosophy in the 
affairs of others, and are perfect in that part of their ‘‘ Duty to 
their Neighbour ” which bids them bear his trials with patience. 
Yet even the most selfish can hardly read the letter of a Welsh 
clergyman, from which the following extract is taken, and which 
represents the experience of hundreds of others, without regret that 
the settlement of the question is still indefinitely postponed. The 
commutation value of the tithe rent of the benefice held by the 
clergyman in question is £366 7s. 6d. a year. In 1884-5, for a 
year and a half, the parson received on this sum £15 16s. 9d. ; 
and since November 1888 his gross receipts have only been 
£72 2s. 6d. “The ordeal,” he says, “has been terrible. Of my 
own sufferings I will say nothing; but my wife and four little 
boys have been driven from their home and had their very beds 
sold, when even a portion of what was then owing to me, and for 
which I have worked hard, would have spared and saved them 
from the untold indignities, the wrongs, and the cruelties, to which 
they were subjected. I made many and passionate appeals to the 
persecutors to have pity upon mother and children; but this, 
instead of soothing and assuaging their relentless spirits, would 
appear only to whet the more their inexorable savagery.” 

In the following pages three points will be aimed at: (i.) that 
the Tithe Rent-Charge Commutation Act of 1836 has not been 
proved an unprofitable bargain for landlords, and, therefore, that 
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the tithe-payer’s grievance is not established; (ii.) that, if the 
former balance between rent-charges and produce is now disturbed, 
the Act never attempted to create, still less maintain, any such 
equilibrium ; and (iii.) that, assuming some change to be neces- 
sary to relieve depression or the Welsh clergy from starvation, 
redemption of the charge by the State, landlords having the option 
to extinguish the rent-charges by giving their rental equivalents in 
land, is the only final remedy. To clear the ground for this 
discussion, three assumptions are justifiable. Firstly, that, 
though in nine out of ten English parishes the tithe rent-charge is 
collected with little difficulty, yet that it is impossible to deal 
separately with two integral portions of the same Church. If 
any sacrifice is necessary, it must be accepted generally, though the 
evils which it cures are only partial. Secondly, that no change in 
the form of tithe rent-charges which removes a social sore, while 
it leaves the corpus of the property intact, to be dealt with, if 
necessary, by future legislation, can prejudice the Nonconformists 
and Secularists who desire to appropriate the charge to secular 
objects. Thirdly, that, even in Wales, resistance to the charge is 
dictated in the main by agrarian, rather than religious, motives. 
On this point Mr. Ellis, who is one of the recognized leaders of 
the Welsh party, speaks as explicitly as he has also spoken incon- 
sistently. During last session, he stated in the House that 
clergymen, who evinced a sympathy with distress by reductions of 
5 and 74 per cent., obtained their tithes without difficulty ; that no 
distinction existed between tithe rent-charges in the hands of the 
clergy and of the laity ; and that resident clerical tithe-owners 
deserved more legislative favour than lay impropriators. It is 
also significant that resistance to the charge did not really begin 
in the Principality till 1884, the date when agricultural depression 
first began to affect the Welsh farmers. The same view is supported 
by the Report of the Commissioners who inquired into the similar 
disorders in South Wales in 1844. One of the principal grievances 
alleged in justification of disturbances was the operation of the 
Tithe Commutation Act of 1836—the increased amount alleged to 
be payable, the unequal distribution of tithe rent-charges, and the 
variable nature of the payments under the Corn Averages. And 
the Commissioners attribute resistance to losses resulting from wet 
and unprosperous seasons, to the fall in agricultural prices, and to 
the “unguarded and exaggerated statements” thrown out “ by 
some whom the possession of influence, station, and superior 
intelligence should have made especially cautious against foment- 
ing exasperation or error.” But neither the witnesses in their 
evidence, nor the Commissioners in their Report, treat conscientious 
objections as factors in the resistance. The religious element is 
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more prominent in 1889. How far does it penetrate beneath the 
surface? It is only when hostility to the Established Church is 
severed from agrarian causes that the bare issue can be fairly laid 
before the nation, whether or not it really desires the diversion of 
religious endowments to secular objects. 

It is assumed that the position of the Welsh clergy necessitates 
some change in the existing system of tithe rent-charges; that 
changes in the form of the property involve no question of Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment, and that the Welsh resistance 
to the charge is as much agrarian as conscientious. The in- 
terests directly affected by change are the interests of the Church, 
the landlords, and the nation. The Church—for lay impro- 
priators need not be distinguished—desires the minimum of 
change which is compatible with the effectual protection of the 
Welsh clergy. The landlords—and the farmers, who are the 
mouthpieces of their grievances rather than the conduit-pipes of 
their payments—demand the reduction of the rent-charge on 
the ground that, owing to the fall of agricultural prices, it has 
become a dead weight upon the land. The nation is bound at 
once to protect rights of property and to relieve industries from 
unreasonable charges; and, as trustee and residuary legatee of 
the property, it is interested in preventing any diminution of 
ecclesiastical endowments which is not fairly demanded by the 
changed conditions of agricultural depression. 

The clergy and the landlords are partners, though the former 
are, in some senses of the words, sleeping partners. Their 
interests are one; both profit or suffer together by agricultural 
distress or prosperity. Interests, however united in fact, cannot 
be reconciled unless the two parties understand one another. If 
the tithe rent-charge is a burden which crushes agriculture, 
common sense accepts its reasonable readjustment. But both 
the effect and object of the Commutation Act of 1836 have been 
so generally misconceived, that it may clear the way to mutual 
understanding if the two questions can be answered. (1) Has 
the bargain of 1836 proved so unprofitable to landlords that 
they are justified in demanding its nullification? (2) In what 
position was the Act intended to place the clergy? It is obvious 
that the answers to both questions depend upon the value and 
the incidence of tithes and rent-charges before and after the 
Commutation Act of 1836. 

Down to 1836, tithes were a tenth of the titheable produce of 
the land. So long as no capital was invested in the soil, and 
produce was little more than natural growth, the system worked 
fairly enough. It was always wasteful, for it inflicted heavy 
losses upon occupiers without conferring corresponding profits 
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upon tithe-owners. Farmers could house and market their whole 
crops with little additional trouble and expense; but parsons 
were compelled to keep farm-servants, waggons, teams, barns, 
and implements, to house or market the titheable produce which 
was collected from scattered portions of straggling parishes. It 
always entailed the frequent ruin of corps. In rainy seasons, 
prudence dictated rapid harvesting; but farmers were compelled 
to shock and cock the crops, and give the rector notice to set 
out his tithe. Meanwhile the storm outstripped the slow pace 
of the tithing man, and the crops were damaged, if not ruined. 
It always bred ill-blood between parson and parishioner, though 
sometimes the feeling assumed a ludicrous form. At the beginning 
of the century, notice was sent to a Hampshire rector that a field 
of turnips was to be drawn. The rector’s man attended with his 
waggon and team, and the farmer, pulling up ten turnips, gave 
one to the man, saying that he would let his master know 
when he intended to draw the rest. If the farmer was unable 
to play a practical joke on his rector, he probably was “ danged 
if he or his’n would ever darken the church door until the 
parson choosed more fairer.” But all the evils of the system 
were aggravated into intolerable abuses as farming grew more 
scientific under the pressure of growing population. Tithe in 
kind then became a tenth of the superior cultivation, the additional 
manures, the industry and skill of the farmer—in a word, a 
tenth of the capital employed in agriculture. It prohibited im- 
provement ; it impoverished the land by removing the hay and 
straw from the farm, when artificial manures were practically 
unknown; it fell with its fullest weight upon tillage, and acted 
as a bounty upon pasture when the cheapness of the loaf 
depended upon the amount of home-grown wheat. 

In many parts of the country the tithe-day was known as the 
“Devil’s Day,” and so generally was the system felt to be an 
abuse, that in the present century very little was collected in 
kind. . Various substitutes were adopted. On some farms the 
crops were annually valued, and farmers had the option of paying 
the valuation or of seeing the produce itself taken; on others, a fixed 
composition was adopted for a given number of years, which was 
readjusted at the close of the period ; on some, a rate per acre; on 
some, a percentage in the pound‘of the rack-rental; on others, a 
prescriptive modus was accepted. In some cases valuers esti- 
mated the gross sum in the parish, and the farmers themselves 
apportioned their respective payments. In some cases farmers 
were allowed a drawback of the tenth part of all the manure 
which they had purchased in the year. In two or three counties 
the tithe was commuted at a sum which varied in each year with 
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the price of corn. But, however the evil might be mitigated, the 
incidence of tithe upon produce was increasingly felt to be a bar 
to improvement. Even during the piping times of war and 
scarcity, which prevailed during the period from 1795 to 1815, 
the murmurs of discontent grew louder and deeper. It is the 
unanimous testimony of agricultural writers of the day that the 
clergy were distinguished for the moderation and leniency of their 
demands. A few illustrations from the agricultural surveys of 
1794-1815 will suffice to establish the point. In Cornwall, the 
surveyor says that tithes are compounded for on very moderate 
terms when held by the clergy. In Warwickshire, “it is but 
justice to the clergy, in this county, to say that, on the whole, 
they are more reasonable in their demands for tythes in kind than 
lay impropriators.”” In Gloucestershire, ‘‘ the instances of tythe 
being taken in kind are not numerous; at least among the clergy.” 
** While the rough, hardy collector,” says the West Yorkshire 
surveyor, “‘insists for his full tenth, the quiet, good-natured 
clergyman, who studies, if it be possible, to live at peace with all 
men, is imposed upon in many respects.” In Suffolk, composi- 
tions for tithes ‘‘ must certainly be considered as favourable to 
the occupier.” In Nottinghamshire, the compositions were fixed 
at a lower rate than they could be valued by any surveyor, and 
the reporter adds that, had a general composition been fixed by 
law, the greater number of occupiers would have been more 
heavily charged instead of finding relief. 

During the inflated war prices of 1795-1815, tithes were gene- 
rally undervalued, and the clergy were the most moderate in their 
demands. After the peace of 1815 a period of agricultural depres- 
sion commenced, by comparison with which recent disasters are 
but child’s play, and which was aggravated by the difficulties of 
resuming cash payments, and the depreciation of the currency. 
Between 1815 and 1835 rents fell between 25 and 30 per cent., 
and tithes, already, as has been said, undervalued, suffered a still 
more considerable reduction. It was upon this depreciated value 
that the Commutation Act of 1836 was based. Its principle was 
to fix upon the land a permanent rent-charge, which should be 
subject neither to increase nor diminution. A sum was taken 
which roughly represented the nett average of tithe receipts for the 
preceding seven years of agricultural depression, and the value of 
the fixed quantity of wheat, barley, and oats which that sum could 
then purchase was given as the variable equivalent for the tenth 
of the titheable produce. The two objects, which the framers of 
the Act placed before themselves, were to sever the charge from 
its existing relations to produce, and to guarantee to the clergy an 
income which should be uniform in purchasing power. Hitherto 
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clerical incomes had depended upon produce; they now became 
functions of prices. Formerly, the more corn raised, the more 
tithe was paid; now, the lower the price of corn, the less tithe 
was paid. Formerly, the more capital that was put into the land, 
the more produce the parson had, the lower prices fell, and the 
more he could purchase. Now it was assumed that, by fixing his 
income in the current prices of the three grains, calculated on an 
average of seven years, he would enjoy a certain uniform sum of 
exactly the same purchasing power, independent of fluctuations 
in the currency, or variations in the harvests. 

(i.) This, then, was the object of the Act of 1836. Was it then, 
or is it now, a bad bargain for the landlord? A few figures may 
throw some light upon the subject, though they are drawn from 
sources which are often confused and always subject to dispute. 

In 1773, Arthur Young, at the conclusion of his tours through 
England and Wales, estimated the rental of the country at 22 
millions, and the gross value of the tithes in kind at 7 millions. 
The nett value of tithes to the owner he calculated at 5 millions, 
the additional 2 millions representing the waste of gathering. 
Arthur Young wrote before statistics had become a science, and 
generalizations are not his strength. But the estimate is the 
calculation of the ablest agricultural writer of the day, based 
upon an elaborate personal survey of all the counties of England 
and Wales. The amount strikes us as enormous, but it did not 
so strike Young, who was intimately conversant with the rural 
conditions of his day. Nor would the estimate have staggered 
Adam Smith. Speaking of tithe, he says, ‘‘ Upon the rent of rich 
lands, the tithe may sometimes be a tax of no more than one- 
fifth part, or four shillings in the pound, whereas, upon that of the 
poorer lands, it may sometimes be a tax of one half, or of ten 
shillings in the pound.” 

It has been calculated that, between 1790 and 1814, the rental 
of the country increased 50 per cent. Schedule B of the Income 
Tax, discontinued after the latter year, shows that the rental was 
in round figures 34 millions. The greater part of this increase 
was due to the increased capital employed in the soil, improved 
methods of cultivation, and the enclosure or reclamation of 
upwards of three million acres of land which was absolutely or 
relatively uncultivated. As the law then stood, tithe-owners were 
entitled to share in this increase; but it has been shown that the 
clergy recognized the injustice of the claim, and, as a rule, com- 
pounded their tithes upon moderate terms. No tables or estimates 
exist of the exact proportions which tithes bore to rentals in 1814, 
though some light is thrown upon the subject by the Reports of the 
Board of Agriculture, which were issued between 1794 and 1814. 
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In the following illustrations the counties are divided into four 
groups. The first two constitute the pasture division of the coun- 
try ; the two last the corn division. Tithes are, as a rule, heavier 
in the latter division, because pasture was comparatively lightly 
| charged, and it was upon grass lands that moduses and other forms 
| of prescriptive payment were most common. 


I.—West-Midland and South-Western. 


| Cornwall.—Tithes were from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. in the pound of 

| rent. 

| Dorset.—On arable and pasture lands tithes averaged 3s. 6d. per 
acre ; on commons, 8d.; on open downs, 4d.; on heaths, 1d. 

Gloucestershire.—Compositions are said to be moderate in 1807. 
*“In few cases does the demand exceed 6s. or 7s. per acre, for 

the produce of arable land; or half-a-crown in the pound, on 

the rack rent, of pasture and meadow.”’ 

Herefordshire (1805).—Tithes averaged from 3s. 6d. to 4s. for 

every pound of money paid in rent. The average rental of 

| arable land, probably, ‘‘is not more than ten shillings” an 

| acre. 

| II.—Northern and North-Western. 

Derbyshire.—The valuations for tithes range for hay from 2s. 6d. 
to 4s. 6d. per acre; for wheat, from 12s. to 14s. per acre; for 
oats, from 7s. to 10s. 6d. per acre; for barley they were 10s. 
per acre. 


Ill.—Eastern and North-Eastern. 


Cambridge.—Here great quantities of tithes were drawn in kind. 
Tithe-proctors hired the tithes from owners at from 3s. 4d. to 

5s. 4d. per statute acre, and made their profit as well. 

Essex (North-Eastern).—“ The general average of 56 notes” 

| (1807) “‘ was 4s. 9d. per acre, great and small.” Compositions 
per acre had been raised by 1s. 33d. between 1794 and 1805. 
The average rent was 20s. per acre. 

Hertfordshire (1813).—The average tithe was 3s. 54d. per acre. 
The average rent of land subject to tithe was 15s. per acre. 

Norfolk (1804).—The ‘‘ general average of 37 minutes” comes 
out at 4s. 9d. per acre, and the rise per acre, between 1790 and 
1803, 58 per cent. 

The rent of light sands was 6s. an acre; of loams, 16s.; of 

better sand, 12s.; of rich loams, 26s.; or a general average of 
15s. per acre. 


IV.—South-Eastern and North-Eastern. 


Berks (1813).—Tithes averaged 5s. in the pound of rent; rent 
averaged a guinea an acre. 
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Bucks (1810).—Where compositions are made, they are at the 
rate of 4s. 6d. per acre. The average rent is 27s. 74d. 
Hants (1818) is divided into five districts— 


(i.) North, ‘‘ 4s. to 5s. in the pound on rack-rent value of 
the occupation.” 

(ii.) Chalk hills, ‘‘ 5s. in the pound on the full rent of the 
farm, present value.” 

(iii.) Surrey and Sussex border, ‘‘ 4s. 6d. in the pound of 
rack-rent value.” 

(iv.) New Forest, “ 274 per cent. of the rack rent.” 

(v.) Portsmouth, ‘‘ 5s. in the pound of rack-rent value.” 


Northants (1809).—If drawn in kind, the loss to the occupier is 
from 5s. to 6s. per acre. The rent of tithe-free land is 25s. 
an acre; of open fields, subject to tithe, 10s. an acre. 

Oxfordshire (1809).—The tithe of arable land, if fairly let, is 
one-fourth of the rent. Rent averages 22s. 10d. per acre. 

Sussex (1813).—Compositions average 4s. 6d. in the pound. 
‘Sometimes they were by the acre. In that case (west of 
county), they varied with the crop; wheat, 4s. 6d.; barley, 
oats, and pease, 2s. 6d.; pasture and meadow, 2s. 

Warwick (1813).—Compositions were at the rate of from 6s. to 
12s. per acre on tillage ground, and on meadows and pasture 
1s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. The compositions are as high in several 
places as one-seventh of the rental, and yet some are not 
satisfied with that, but collect their tithes in kind. 


The reports from which these illustrations are taken were 
drawn up in the period of inflated war prices, when the rental 
stood at 34 millions. If the gross value of the tithes had been com- 
muted, even upon the moderate compositions of the period, into a 
rent-charge, its value would have been nearer 7 than 6 millions. 
During the next 20 years rentals underwent a reduction of 25 per 
cent., or, in other words, fell to between 25 and 26 millions. 
Tithes were still more depreciated. This was the period which was 
chosen for the commutation, which only amounted to a rent-charge 
of 4 millions, because the tithe-owner’s property, already reduced 
by his own forbearance, was abnormally depreciated by 20 years of 
unprecedented agricultural distress. 

Thus, by the Act of 1836, landlords gained not only the difference 
between the nominal and real value of the moderate composi- 
tions, between the gross and nett values of the tithes, and 
between the appreciated and depreciated values of 1814 and 1835 
respectively, but also obtained the whole improvable value of the 
tithe property in which, under old conditions, tithe-owners would 
have shared. It is impossible to assert that the Act made an 
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unprofitable bargain for landlords in 1836. Has the bargain 
turned against them since that time ? 

Up to recent years, rents rose steadily from £100 to £165, 
while, in the same period, tithe rent-charges advanced only from 
£100 to £112. In 1836 tithes stood to the rentals of titheable 
lands as 4 millions to 18 millions. In 1878 they were as 4} millions 
to 29% millions, and in 1888 as 34 millions to 26} millions. No 
doubt some of the increase in rentals since 1836 must be attri- 
buted to greater strictness in the calculations, and to the 
investment of capital in farm buildings and cottages, which 
economize the cost rather than increase the amount of produc- 
tion. But the fact remains that the rentals of titheable lands have 
risen from £18,016,280 in 1836 to £26,6138,136 in 1888. In other 
words, rentals have increased 47°71 per cent. Meanwhile, within 
the same period (1836-1888), tithe rent-charges have fallen from 
£4,058,663 to £3,410,662. In other words, tithe rent-charges 
have fallen 15°86 per cent. as compared with a 47°71 per cent. 
rise in rentals. It should, however, be borne in mind that the 
rental figures do not include remissions or allowances, which have 
been very large. In 1836 tithe-owners made enormous sacrifices 
to secure a fixed income. So long as times were good, owners 
and occupiers of land accepted the indisputable advantages which 
the Act of 1836 conferred upon them. When times become bad, 
they turn round and demand that the bargain should be reopened 
in their favour. It is not unnatural that tithe-owners should 
challenge tithe-payers to prove that, even at the present moment, 
the equilibrium of the relations between rents and rent-charges 


is overturned, when the figures are capable of being stated 
thus :-— 


Rental of Tithe or Tithe 
Date. Rental. Titheable Land. Rent-Charge. 
£ £ £ 
1814 34,028,655 22,685,767 5,041,281 
1836 27,024,420 18,016,280 4,053,663 
1878 44,733,369 29,822,246 4,555,111 
1888 39,919,704 26,613,136 3,410,662 


In the figure given for the value of the tithe in 1814, 25 per 
cent. has been deducted for the cost of collection, in the same way 
as 25 per cent. was deducted for the gross tithe of 1835. They are 
stated here in pari materid. The loss to the tenant farmer in 1814 
was the gross tithe of £6,722,540; and therefore the annual gain 
which the Commutation Act of 1836 immediately conferred upon 
landlords is measured by the difference between the 63 millions of 
of 1814 and the 4 millions at which the tithe was commuted in 1836. 
Added to this is the whole improvable value of titheable lands, in 
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which formerly tithe-owners would have shared. In 1778, if Arthur 
Young’s calculation is correct (and I cannot myself entirely accept 
it), tithes stood to rentals of titheable lands as 5 millions to 14} 
millions. In 1888 tithes stood to rentals of titheable lands as 33 
millions to 293 millions. In the face of these figures before us— 
and every year rent-charges are falling lower, while rents are once 
more rising—it is impossible to say that any case has been esta- 
blished for readjustment or revaluation in the landlords’ favour. It 
cannot even be contended that tithe-owners, as compared with 
landlords, have escaped the effects of agricultural depression. 
Between 1878 and 1888 the rental of titheable lands have fallen 
10 per cent. (not taking allowances and remissions into account). 
Meanwhile tithe and rent-charges have fallen 25 per cent. 

(ii.) The charge that the Commutation Act of 1836 has proved dis- 
advantageous to landlords is, to say the least, not proved. Even 
if it were substantiated, the use that is made of it against the 
tithe-owners misunderstands or ignores their position. 

The Act of 1836 was framed by its authors with the experience 
before their eyes of the heavy losses which the depreciation of the 
currency had inflicted upon the holders of fixed incomes. The 
object of the scheme of commutation was to secure to the clergy 
a fixed and permanent income, equivalent in purchasing power to 
the real value of their former revenue in kind. It was assumed, 
erroneously as it has proved, that living expenses would vary with 
the price of corn, and that by translating the income into the 
three grains, a uniform measure would be obtained. If it had 
been intended to vary the amount of payment with the varying 
value of crops, the annual value of corn would have been taken. 
But this was not the object of the framers of the Act. The 
septennial averages of prices of corn were selected in order to 
guard against the loss which the Church might sustain by a 
depreciation of the currency. The old relations of tithes to the 
amount of produce were swept away. The rent-charge was in- 
tended to be entirely independent of the quantity of grain grown 
in the country, of the value of corn land, or of the fact whether or 
not any one of the three grains was grown on the lands out of 
which the charge issues. The fluctuations in the value of the grain 
were designed to represent, as Lord J. Russell said in introducing 
the Bill, fluctuations not in the value of agricultural produce but 
in the value of money. The principle of the scheme, as Sir G. 
Cornewall Lewis put it, was to render rent-charges independent of 
changes in the purchasing power of money, and to keep the 
existing relations between income and living expenses uniform and 
permanent. 

This view of the position, in which the Act of 1836 placed 
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the clergy, has been generally misunderstood or ignored. So long 
as the principle of commutation is maintained, almost every 
grievance ventilated before the Corn Averages Committee is 
fictitious. If not a grain of corn were raised in this country, the 
rent-charge would not be affected. The contention that the prices 
which ought to govern the averages are the prices paid to 
producers, introduces a consideration which was deliberately 
eliminated in the Act of 1836. It restores that relation to 
produce which it was the express object of the commutation for 
ever to destroy. Similarly, the demand for triennial or annual 
averages is based on the same misconception of the purpose of the 
Act. The shortening of the period over which the averages are 
taken is designed to vary the amount of payment with the varying 
value of the crops, and to make the charge directly dependent upon 
the prices received by the producer. The object of the Act was, 
as has been said, quite different—to sever the relations between tithe 
and produce, and to establish a uniform measure of the real 
value of the tithe-owner’s income. The proposal to revalue rent- 
charges and to readjust the averages, because their relations to 
produce are disturbed, introduces a new principle of commutation, 
and one against which the Act was expressly directed. Where the 
scheme broke down was in equalizing the incomes of the clergy 
with living expenses. This was the purpose of the Act, and this 
is the point in which it has conspicuously failed. Yet it is pro- 
posed to accentuate the injustice of the real failure by increasing 
the already enormous disproportion between incomes and living 
expenses. And the proposal is supported by the plea that the Act 
of 1836 has not maintained the equilibrium which it created 
between rent-charges and produce. Of this plea it may be truly 
said that it imagines a balance which the Act never contemplated ; 
that it assumes a disturbance which has not been proved, and that 
it introduces a principle which is diametrically opposed to that 
of the commutation. 

So far as his temporal interests are concerned, no clergyman can 
desire to see the existing system changed. He knows perfectly 
well that it will not be altered for his pecuniary benefit, and all 
that he wishes is to see it enforced. Yet it is upon the tithe-owner 
that the full force of the Repeal of the Corn Laws has fallen, since 
his income is fixed in grain alone, and he cannot set off against the 
depreciation of corn the enhanced value or increased quantities of 
other agricultural produce. The demand for changes in the 
existing system comes from tithe-payers—it may, or may not, be 
justifiable ; at least it should be supported by proof—and the 
proposals which are put forward for its satisfaction should be 
discussed on their true basis. Suggestions to substitute annual 
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for septennial averages, or to make producer’s prices the basis of 
the valuation, or to include in the averages corn consumed on 
the farm by live-stock, are put forward as amendments in the’ 
details of the Commutation Act. As a fact, they are entirely new 
principles, and imply essential changes of policy. 

The proposal to compel landlords to assume the direct, instead. 
of the indirect liability for tithe rent-charges, has not unnaturally 
found favour with tithe-owners. It implies the minimum of change, 
for it is not an alteration in, but an assertion of, the principle of 
the Act of 1836. The practice of landlords contracting with 
tenants to pay the charge is admittedly legal, but it is an evasion 
of the spirit and the promise of the bargain, and it gives the 
opportunity for the present anti-tithe agitation. The transfer of 
direct liability from tenant to landlord would, in many cases, 
terminate resistance. In many, however, it would leave the 
liability where it now rests, or transfer the reluctance to pay from 
farmers to small landowners. Farmers complain that their 
contracted liability is forced upon them by landlords ; landlords. 
complain that farmers refuse to allow tithe to be added to rent. 
Both cannot be equally powerless. But one thing is certain— 
tithe-owners will not obtain the compulsory transfer of liability 
unless they pay for it. And the remedy against anti-tithe agitation 
will not only prove expensive ; it will also be partial in its efficacy,. 
and least effective in Wales, where numerous small sums of money 
have to be collected from men who are themselves both owners and 
occupiers. 

If it were possible to hope that the rights of the Welsh clergy 
could be enforced under the existing system, the wisest policy is. 
that of leaving things alone. But as things are, some change 
appears to be required. The condition of affairs in Wales is so 
critical that, unless the two principles embodied in the Bill of 
last session are accepted—unless, that is, rent-charges are made: 
recoverable by county-court process, and the direct liability is 
transferred from occupiers to owners—the position of the parochial 
clergy will be intolerable. These legislative changes would afford 
a breathing space, during which a scheme of redemption might be 
matured as the only means of radical cure. 

(iii.) No scheme of redemption can be proposed which is not open 
to many objections. One class of schemes contemplates redemption 
directly by landlords, another primarily by the State. In the 
first case, no scheme of voluntary redemption will work unless it. 
offers such financial advantages as will tempt landlords to make: 
further investments in landed interests, and no attractive bargain 
can be offered except by the sacrifice of property in which the 
Church possesses an immediate and the nation a possible contin- 
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gent interest. If the scheme is compulsory, it is open to the 
serious objection that it is a new and formidable departure in 
legislative interference. Acts of Parliament frequently compel 
sales of private property for public purposes; they have never yet 
forced purchasers to buy estates against their will. Whether the 
scheme is compulsory or voluntary, it increases that land monopoly 
which is a fertile source of social danger. In either case, again, it 
repeats the mistake of 1836. It offers the property for sale 
when it is abnormally depreciated, and the whole prospective in- 
crease in value, which specialists estimate at 10 per cent. within 
the next few years, will be for ever lost to the Church and nation. 
In either case, finally, whether the redemption is effected by 
immediate cash payments or by annual payments of principal and 
interest spread over a term of years, the land will necessarily be 
impoverished by the withdrawal of capital from its cultivation at 
the very crisis when every available penny is needed to restore 
agricultural prosperity. 

Some of these objections are mitigated if the State redeems the 
charge at its capitalized value, and transfers the purchase money 
to a Rent-Charge Redeemed Fund in the hands of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. But still the fixed money payment must continue 
to press heavily upon the land, and if, as has been hitherto 
proposed, the landlords redeem the charge from the State, the 
annual payment will be increased, and the whole improvable value 
of the property lost both to Church and nation. 

One plan suggests itself by which some of the principal objec- 
tions to redemption may be mitigated. At least, the plan deserves 
to be tried as an alternative to immediate purchase or purchase 
by terminable annual payments. Agriculturists complain of the 
burden of fixed money charges, of their want of available capital, 
of their inability to find purchasers for their depreciated land. 
Let them extinguish their rent-charges by the surrender to the 
State of land producing the same rental. Compulsory exchange, 
like compulsory sale, is an old and recognized principle of legisla- 
tion. Tithe rent-charges and land are factors of a common 
denomination. Both are equally depreciated in value; both rise 
or fall together; both are, within the same areas, equally rated. 
The exchange will extinguish the fixed money payments, set free 
additional capital for the cultivation of the soil, and concentrate it 
more effectively upon a contracted area. The consolidation of 
interests will make land more readily saleable and improve its 
value in the market. At the same time the extinction of the 
charge will allay an agitation, which already scares away money 
from the soil because an anti-tithe movement may at any moment 
be supplemented by a ‘“‘ No Rent ” manifesto. 
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Who is to be the landlord of the land given in exchange for 
the tithe rent-charge ? Not the Church, for this would mean the 
increase of the land already held in mortmain. It is in every way 
desirable that the State should be the landlord and the rent- 
receiver for the Church. There is little prospect of rents falling 
much below their present point, and whatever rise takes place in 
the value of land—always, be it remembered, a limited quantity 
and therefore increasingly valuable—will be secured to the Church 
and nation. In all probability the Report of a Committee of the 
House, which has recently concluded its inquiries, will recommend 
that glebe lands should be utilized to create peasant holdings. 
These estates represent the allotments made in lieu of tithes, and 
the recommendation can only have a limited value uniess existing 
rent-charges are similarly treated. Glebe lands and tithe rent- 
charge lands would together provide peasant tenancies for every 
parish in the Kingdom. The advantages of such a scheme, from 
the point of view of rural society, are enormous. These holdings 
would vary the monotony of country life, supply ladders by which 
agricultural labourers might rise in the social scale, check the 
immigration into towns which helps to disturb the labour market, 
compensate by domestic training for the deteriorating effects of the 
Education Acts upon farming skill, afford some other refuge for 
old age than the now inevitable workhouse, and, leading through 
tenancies to ownership, increase the number of those who enjoy 
proprietary interest in the soil, and who answer wild theorists 
with C'est beaw; mais il faut cultiver mon jardin. Finally, however 
strongly we may deprecate the Disestablishment and Disendowment 
of the Church, it isidle to ignore the strength of the movement. If 
that agitation ever proves successful, it is the rural parishes which 
would suffer most severely by the change, and gain least by that 
higher education to which it is urged the funds should be devoted. 
These peasant farms would at least secure to agricultural labourers 
some material benefit which could hardly be taken from them 
agairst their will. 


R. E. Proruero. 
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In the Church of San Salvatore, near the Rialto, may be seen an 
Annunciation by Titian, in the corner of whose canvas the artist, 
being then in his ninetieth year, wrote with his own hand, Titianus 
fecit, fecit, in answer to those who affirmed that his powers were 
waning, and that no one could believe it was painted by the same 
brush that gave to the world what, alas! it no longer possesses, 
the famous Saint Peter Martyr. 

Lord Tennyson, happily, is not ninety; and assuredly there is 
no necessity for him to write Fecit, fecit on Demeter and Other 
Poems. His sign-manual is on nearly every page; and we are 
reminded rather of the monument standing in the same Venetian 
church to the Doge Francesco Venier, executed by Sansovino in 
his eightieth year, and confessedly betraying no sign of decaying 
vigour. Indeed, one feels for the music of the venerable but 
vigorous Laureate what the Duke in Twelfth Night felt for the 
music to which we find him listening when that play opens. 

Give me excess of it; that, surfeiting, 

The appetite may sicken, and so die. 

That strain again! It had a dying fall; 

O, it came o’er my ear like the sweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing, and giving odour. 


Nor are we tempted to go on: 


. . « Enough; no more. 
’Tis not so sweet now as it was before! 


but, rather, to exclaim with Ferdinand, in The Tempest : 


Where should this music be? i’ the air, or the earth ? 


. sure it waits upon 
Some god of the island. 


Rightly, indeed, and with no touch of presumption, does Lord 


Tennyson write, in his latest volume, in one of the most attractive 


poems it contains, 
O young Mariner, 
You from the haven 
Under the sea-cliff, 
You that are watching 
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The gray Magician 
With eyes of wonder, 

I am Merlin, 

And J am dying, 

I am Merlin 

Who follow The Gleam. 


We are all dying, even the world itself, for, as the wise Bene- 
dictine monk observed, Mundus nunquam est, sed semper nascitur et 
moritur. But it is not many who can add, 


And so to the land’s 
Last limit I came—— 
And can no longer, 
But die rejoicing, 

For thro’ the Magic 
Of Him the Mighty, 
Who taught me in childhood, 
There on the border 
Of boundless Ocean, 
And all but in Heaven 
Hovers The Gleam. 


What modest pride and humble thankfulness there is in this 
little bit of metrical autobiography! and one thanks the poet for 
telling us, as he seems to do in the following passage, how want 
of sympathy on the part of his countrymen—happily, he at 
least has not often had to complain of that—for a brief while 
silenced his voice. 

Once at the croak of a Raven who 
crost it, 

A barbarous people, 

Blind to the magic, 

And deaf to the melody, 

Snarl'd at and cursed me. 

A demon vext me, 

The light retreated, 

The landskip darken’d, 

The melody deaden’d, 

The Master whisper’d 

‘Follow The Gleam.’ 


Lowlier spirits should take heart from the words of Merlin’s 
Master; and every poet who happens to think that the world is as 
yet blind to his magic and deaf to his melody should repeat to 
himself, “ Follow the gleam.” If he be really Merlin, the world 
will know it some day or other. 

Moreover, is not the world right, after all, not to be precipitate 
in hailing anyone by so mighty a name? The world naturally 
loves to hear its own voice, its own thoughts, its own hopes, 
fears, doubts, and longings, given back to it in a striking 
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and sensational manner; and sometimes it is too prone to say 
‘This is Merlin,” when perhaps it is not Merlin at all, and Pos- 
terity disallows the claim. This is why judgments on contemporary 
writers are not to be relied on. But Lord Tennyson can scarcely 
be said to be our contemporary. He is eighty; and the Age is 
never more than between forty and fifty, and perhaps, in respect 
of judgments passed on poets, it is usually somewhat younger. 
It is hardly presumption, therefore, for us all to feel—for re- 
specting Lord Tennyson we are all agreed, and the Age is at 
one with itself—that he belongs already to the Immortals; and 
no one will read, without an incredulous smile, the couplet in the 
poem addressed to Mary Boyle: 


I shall be forgotten by old Time, 
Laid on the shelf. 


Let anyone read, and read aloud if possible, the following 
passage from Demeter. No apology is necessary for quoting it 
at full length. Such passages cannot be cited too often; indeed, 
like all noble passages of poetry, they cannot be adequately 


appreciated till, both in the letter and in the spirit, they are known 
by heart. 


So in this pleasant vale we stand again, 
The field of Enna, now once more ablaze 
With flowers that brighten as thy footstep falls, 
All flowers—but for one black blur of earth 
Left by that closing chasm, thro’ which the car 
Of dark Aidoneus rising rapt thee hence. 
And here, my child, tho’ folded in thine arms, 
I feel the deathless heart of motherhood 
Within me shudder, lest the naked glebe 
Should yawn once more into the gulf, and thence 
The shrilly whinnyings of the team of Hell, 
Ascending, pierce the glad and songful air, 
And all at once their arch’d necks, midnight-maned, 
Jet upward thro’ the mid-day blossom. No! 
For, see, thy foot has touch’d it; all the space 
Of blank earth-baldness clothes itself afresh, 
And breaks into the crocus-purple hour 
That saw thee vanish. 


Child, when thou wert gone, 
I envied human wives, and nested birds, 
Yea, the cubb’d lioness; went in search of thee 
Thro’ many a palace, many a cot, and gave 
Thy breast to ailing infants in the night, 
And set the mother waking in amaze 
To find her sick one whole; and forth again 
Among the wail of midnight winds, and cried, 
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‘Where is my loved one? Wherefore do ye wail?’ 
And out from all the night an answer shrill’d, 
‘We know not, and we know not why we wail.’ 

I climb’d on all the cliffs of all the seas, 

And ask’d the waves that moan about the world 
‘Where? do ye make your moaning for my child?’ 
And round from all the world the voices came 
‘We know not, and we know not why we moan.’ 
‘Where’? and I stared from every eagle-peak, 

I thridded the black heart of all the woods, 

I peer’d through tomb and cave, and in the storms 
Of Autumn swept across the city, and heard 

The murmur of their temples chanting me, 

Me, me, the desolate Mother! ‘Where’?—and turn’d, 
And fled by many a waste, forlorn of man, 

And grieved for man thro’ all my grief for thee,— 
The jungle rooted in his shatter’d hearth, 

The serpent coil’d about his broken shaft, 

The scorpion crawling over naked skulls ;— 

I saw the tiger in the ruin’d fane 

Spring from his fallen God, but trace of thee 

I saw not; and far on, and, following out 

A league of labyrinthine darkness, came 

On three gray heads beneath a gleaming rift. 
‘Where’? and I heard one voice from all the three 
‘We know not, for we spin the lives of men, 

And not of Gods, and know not why we spin! 
There is a Fate beyond us,’ Nothing knew. 


I fear there has been a good deal of presumption, and no little 
extravagance, in the praise of contemporaries by contemporaries 
in our time; and the ability to praise with effect has thereby been 
somewhat impaired. But surely there is neither presumption nor 
extravagance in saying that probably in none, even of the greatest 
poets, shall we find a more splendid passage than— 


‘ lest the naked glebe 

Should yawn once more into the gulf, and thence 
The shrilly whinnyings of the Team of Hell, 
Ascending, pierce the glad and songful air, 

And all at once their arch’d necks, midnight-maned, 
Jet upward through the mid-day blossom. 


It is the Aurora of Guido Reni, and something more; the Aurora 
of the Realms of Dis; the chariot, not of Apollo, but of Pluto, 
where Terror is superadded to and yoked with Beauty, and awe 
and loveliness are the twin coursers of the Morning. 

No, Lord Tennyson is not our contemporary. He wrote like 
this fifty years ago; wrote like this, if not quite so masculinely 
as this, in (none, and in Morte d’Arthur. There has been 
ample time, therefore, to form a deliberate judgment concerning 
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him; though no doubt none of us can help being influenced by 
the gratitude we feel towards one who has done so much to 
dignify the age to which we belong. As he writes to-day, he 
always wrote; I do not say so ripely, or always on the same 
great subjects; nor do I mean that he has not gone on adding 
credentials to his reputation, or that he has not, by his writings 
during the last thirty, and indeed during the last twenty 
years, greatly strengthened, so to speak, the brief of those who 
would claim for him even now an equal place among the very 
greatest poets of all time. I imagine that, contemporary of this 
age though he no longer is, he is too near us for anyone to pro- 
nounce quite judicially on that point. But however that may be, 
his genius has undergone a natural] process of growth and expan- 
sion; the style, the manner, the imagination, the fancy, being 
substantially the same as the style, the manner, the imagination, 
the fancy of 1842, and even of 1832. He has been true to 
himself. He has “ followed the gleam.” It is for this reason, I 
say, that we are none of us judging a recent writer, a contem- 
porary writer, and that, in assigning him a seat among the 
Immortals, assent, being universal, is guilty neither of levity nor 
of presumption. 

There is another reason why this can be done with more 
confidence. Lord Tennyson has been no revolutionist, indeed 
no innovator, in literature. No writer of supreme genius ever 
is. The proper way of writing, whether in verse or prose, was 
arrived at long ago; and when English poets write their best, 
they write like other English poets at their best ; adding, of course, 
that delicate, indefinable something, their own personality, their 
own way of looking at things. Who does not feel that Milton, that 
Shakespeare, might have written the passage from Demeter, quoted 
above ? And it is precisely because Milton and Shakespeare might 
have written it, but did not, and Lord Tennyson did, that he is 
truly original, and compels everyone’s admiration. It has been 
observed, more than once, that Lord Tennyson resembles Keats. 
If it were meant that he resembles Keats, and does nothing but 
resemble Keats, the assertion, of course, would be ridiculous. But 
if it be meant that one catches occasionally what is called a family 
likeness to Keats, occasionally a family likeness to Wordsworth, 
occasionally a family likeness to Milton, I for one should not deny 
it, and should indeed be surprised if I did not find the likeness 
there. All great poets are a great poet’s ancestors. Some he 
resembles more, some less; but to say of a man that he resembles 
his forbears, is not in the least to assert that he is not himself, or 
to question his originality. In an age which shows a somewhat 
diseased appetite for the Ti Kawév, the distinction between true 
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and spurious originality has more than once been lost sight of, 
and it has been too hastily assumed that originality is more 
original because it resembles nothing else under the sun. A 
wise criticism would, in such circumstances, have its suspicions 
and make its reserves, and leave it entirely to Posterity, and not a 
not too near Posterity, to determine whether the innovation was a 
gain and a glory to literature, or a detriment and an excrescence. 
Certainly, the bizarre in art has not hitherto survived; and 
experience is a safer guide, in such matters, than a craving 
for new forms, or the humour of the moment. Indeed, in this 
new volume, as in some of its predecessors, even Lord Tennyson 
seems sometimes to have cast about him overmuch for new 
forms, and never, I think, with the same felicity as that with 
which he has employed old ones. Take care of the thought, feel 
the thought, fuse the thought, and the form will take care of 
itself, is, I think, a canon of composition which is applicable to the 
very highest poetry as to the very simplest prose. The available 
forms are many and abundant. Lord Tennyson has usually 
found them so, having been in this respect, like all his greatest 
predecessors, neither an inventor nor an innovator. There is 
greater ingenuity of metre, there are a greater number of 
metrical forms, in Cowley than in all the greatest English poets 
put together; and, in consequence, Cowley was at one time con- 
sidered equal to Spenser and Shakespeare. What is thought of 
him now it is not necessary to say. 

The ethical temper of Englishmen being more noticeable than 
their artistic disposition, no volume of poems is ever likely to 
escape the question, what is its matter, as well as what is its 
manner. When kept within just limits, that is a proper, and 
indeed an indispensable inquiry. Subject-matter, as Matthew 
Arnold so rightly insisted, there should be in poetry; or, as is 
well said in Henry VI. :— 


’T is but a base ignoble mind 
That mounts no higher than a bird can soar. 


A poet of any importance does more than sing. But we should 
be on guard—should we not ?—against the snare of being inclined 
to ask if we personally like the subject matter of the poet; and, 
still more, if we personally happen to agree with his senti- 
ments, instead of confining ourselves dispassionately to the con- 
sideration whether he has, as a poet, expressed his own sentiments 
adequately. Still I think one may, without exposing oneself to 
a charge of being over ethical, inquire what is the general 
impression left on the mind by the perusal of any poet, or 
any particular volume of a poet. I am quite sure that the 
general impression left on the mind by Lord Tennyson’s works, 
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contemplated in their integrity, is an impression of nobleness, 
generosity, manly resignation, and brave hope. But, somehow, this 
latest volume leaves one melancholy and almost depressed; and 
I cannot think that is the mission of the Muses. Is it that 
Lord Tennyson has been, if possible, almost too sensitive to the 
currents and influences of his time, and has exhibited towards 
them—to use an illustration I have employed elsewhere—almost 
too much Receptivity, and almost too little Resistance? He 
seems to resist them now, and particularly to resist them in 
this volume, as when, for instance, he writes— 


Raving politics, never at rest—as this poor earth’s pale history runs,— 
What is it all but a trouble of ants in the gleam of a million million of 
suns ? 


Lies upon this side, lies upon that side, truthless violence mourn’d by the 
Wise, 


Thousands of voices drowning his own in a popular torrent of lies upon lies ; 


Stately purposes, valour in battle, glorious annals of army and fleet, 
Death for the right cause, death for the wrong cause, trumpets of victory, 
groans of defeat; 


Innocence seethed in her mother’s milk, and Charity setting the martyr 
aflame ; 


Thraldom who walks with the banner of Freedom, and recks not to ruin 
a realm in her name. 


Faith at her zenith, or all but lost in the gloom of doubts that darken 
the schools; 


Craft with a bunch of all-heal in her hand, follow’d up by her vassal 
legion of fools; 


Trade flying over a thousand seas with her spice and her vintage, her silk 
and her corn; 


Desolate offing, sailorless harbours, famishing populace, wharves forlorn. 


But I suspect it is the quality of Receptivity, rather than the 
quality of Resistance, that dictated the above passage; the in- 
fluences that affect a highly cultured poet proceeding from the 
cultured rather than from the uncultured classes, and the cultured 
classes now being nearly all eager to exclaim, or that somebody 
should exclaim for them, “‘ Raving politics, never at rest,” &ec. 
The Age itself has lately been depressed and melancholy ; a wave 
of Pessimism, the ebb of an excessive tide of Optimism, having 
passed over it, and Lord Tennyson, with his usual sensitive 
receptivity, having given it voice; just as, sixty years ago, he 
gave voice to the rising tide of Optimism in the concluding pages 
of Locksley Hall. Indeed, the most striking illustration of this 
extraordinary gift of Receptivity is shown, I think, in the two 
Locksley Halls, of which it seems to me—if my Liberal Unionist 
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friends will not be scandalized at my saying so—that the first was 
the Baptismal Hymn, and the second the Burial Service, of that 
generous but impracticable creed once known as Liberalism. 

A Burial Service is naturally not so exhilarating as a Baptismal 
Hymn ; but Lord Tennyson has excelled in writing both. From 
something he said to me, this last autumn, when it was my privi- 
lege to find myself sitting by him in his lovely garden above 
Haslemere, which the reading of the poem to Mary Boyle in the 
present volume brings back to one so vividly, I imagine he would 
plead that these contradictory utterances of his should be regarded 
rather as dramatic and impersonal than as individual and pro- 
ceeding from himself alone. The plea, if formally advanced, 
would be a reasonable one. Happy, thrice happy Shake- 
speare, who wrote in the days when the drama was the natural 
mould of poetic expression! How many “impersonal” things 
accordingly he has said, which, had he lived in our lyrical gene- 
ration, would have been charged to his own account. How many 
utterances of woe, of doubt, of despondency, he fathered on Hamlet, 
or Macbeth, or Lear, which would otherwise be quoted as a proof of 
his egotism, his self-consciousness, and the flagging of his serenity. 
Let us, then, not be unjust to our own epoch, and, most of all, 
let us not be unjust to its greatest voices. I still think—I must 
always think—it is the highest function of Poetry, of Pegasus 
seated on Bellerophon by help of the golden bridle given him by 
the Goddess of Wisdom, to kill the Chimera. But it is a task 
of stupendous difficulty in this Age of ours, in which the Chimera 
seems to have multiplied its powers, thanks to Scepticism and 
Science, and when the dramatic form in literature has become 
caviare to the general. But if Poetry cannot kill the Chimera, 
where are we to look for liberation from the Monster to which the 
proclaimed permanence and persistency of natural selection, of 
constant and inevitable struggle, and of the survival of the 
strongest, has given fresh flame and fresh menace? If not to 
Poetry, Lask, then where? I overhear the answer, “ To Religion.” 
Yes, but which Religion? If the Parnassian Hill can vouchsafe 
no comfort, are we to betake ourselves to the Mons Vaticanus ? 
In default of aid from Apollo, are men to turn to an Infallible 
Pontiff? Ido not like the alternative. Must not the “ Religion ” 
offered be at least so undogmatic as to strongly resemble Poetry ? 
What says the chief poet of the last sixty years, in this very 
volume? 

What use to brood? this life of mingled pains 
And joys to me, 

Despite of every Faith and Creed, remains 
The ‘* Mystery.” 
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Yes; but a Mystery is not a Chimera. Well did Lessing say 
that if God in one hand offered him universal knowledge, and 
in the other the generous desire to know, he would unhesitatingly 
take the second; and I sometimes have been disposed half to 
regret that our Merlin, our Magician, has vexed himself overmuch, 
and thereby troubled rather than instructed others, concerning 
what is “‘ behind the veil.” ‘‘ What use to brood? ”’—at least 
aloud. Yet, see how dangerous it is even to hint either excess or 
defect in a poet; for out of his own mouth, if he chooses, he 
can promptly confound you; he being indeed Janus Bifrons, his 
intellect gazing both ways, and presiding alike over war and peace, 
over moral struggle and over moral serenity. 


Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark; 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar. 


What a masterpiece! What a gem of purest ray serene, from 
the deep unfathomed caves of the poet’s imagination! How lucid! 
how pellucid! Simple as the utterance of a child, profound as the 
utterance of a sage, finished as the utterance of an artist. That 
is Poetry. That surely helps to kill the Chimera. Here surely 
is serenity enough to satisfy all reasonable claim or expectation. 
Arthur himself did not pass away more peacefully, when 


. on the mere the wailing died away. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 
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THE year which is now drawing to a close has upon the whole 
been uneventful. A European war seemed frequently impending ; 
but now even a pessimist may feel that there is at least super- 
ficial justification for the belief that peace is assured for many 
years. The chronic unrest of the Balkans has not brought Russia 
and Austria-Hungary into conflict; General Boulanger has not 
induced France even to indulge in a revolution; Italy and France 
have ceased from snarling at each other through their diplomatists ; 
we have abolished forced labour in Egypt, and France, although 
she jealously protests, has not yet any regiments on the march 
against us ; nearly all the Sovereigns in Europe have been paying 
each other visits such as tend to soothe international passions. 
The only trouble abroad is in Africa, where Portugal is ridiculously 
trying to squat upon an immense territory; but it is not likely 
that the settlement of that matter will involve an appeal to arms. 
At home, it is only the Irreconcileables that have cause to look upon 
the year with sorrow. The centenary of a Revolution from the 
aftershine of which those politicians expected much, it has been 
the most prosperous year of the Ministry they have been 
sedulously striving to wreck. Indeed, the failure of their frenzy 
is so complete that if sympathy with defeated political opponents 
were possible we should condole with them on the dreariness 
of their Christmastide. They must be far from happy. Their 
agitation for Home Rule is so absolutely collapsed that they 
themselves are implicitly admitting it to be practically aban- 
doned. Forgetting the majestic resolve that Ireland should block 
the way until their Leader’s supreme will about it should have 
been accomplished, they have been industriously arranging new 
programmes with which to supplant the old one. It is not 
necessary that we should state in detail the Radical policies 
formulated by the Conferences at Manchester and at Glasgow. 
As a contemporary remarked, the “cries”’ determined upon are 
so wild that serious Statesmen will pay them no more heed 
than they pay to the idle wind. It is sufficient to observe that, 
from the proposition that Members of Parliament should be paid 
to the declaration of war against the Established Churches, every 
one of them embodies a design to bribe disaffected or fanatical 
sects into voting for Home Rule candidates. The new pro- 
grammes, we are sure, will fail. Although the pretensions of 
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Nationalism are by their own champions thrust into the back- 
ground, all the sectaries know that the Home Rule Bill will be 
revived whenever the Separatists fancy that there is a proba- 
bility of succeeding with it. Thus, the Liberationists and the 
other sects show no sign of being favourably impressed by the 
Conference propositions. They are sick-tired of Parnellism, its 
cajolery, and its crime. Indeed, they have so lost interest in the 
subject that, besides not remembering whether Mr. O’Brien and 
the other Martyrs are at this moment in jail or not, two of them 
have expressed disgust with the profligate policy of the Opposition. 
Those are Mr. Champion’s Socialists and the select band of un- 
employed lawyers in Edinburgh who feel that, as a local Legis- 
lature would supply them with profitable business, Scotland should 
have a Parliament of her own. Represented by Mr. Champion, 
the Socialists have lugubriously resolved to ‘sit on the stile ” for 
a time. They begin to suspect that, having been lured on to 
support the Radical Irreconcileables, that Party, many of whose 
members are wealthy middle-class capitalists, are going to have a 
self-preserving fit of economical orthodoxy ; and the sensitive 
mind of Mr. Cunninghame Graham, the hero of Trafalgar Square 
who was almost murdered by policemen pulling his hair from 
-behind, has explosively awakened into the discovery that the 
front Opposition Bench is a row of “‘ mountebanks.”” The Scottish 
Home Rule Association is in a similar predicament. It realises 
that, if Edinburgh is not to get its Parliament until the plans and 
specifications for the Legislature on College Green have been pre- 
pared, Scotland will have to wait for such a time that when at 
length its autonomy is granted the lawyer leaders of the Associa- 
tion will be dead and beyond the need for briefs. Therefore, the 
Association is angrily saying ‘‘ Scotland first!” in the matter of 
Home Rule, and is firmly prepared to act independently of any 
Liberal Statesmen so false to the policy of profligacy as not to see 
that the interests of needy lawyers in a provincial town are a 
cause for instantly undoing the Empire. 

We feel almost disposed to apologize for noticing such petty 
details. Still, whilst quite contemptible in themselves, Mr. Cham- 
pion’s Socialists and the Scottish Home Rule Association are of 
real importance. They typically indicate the attitude of all the 
sects to which the Opposition have proffered bribes. The sects are 
not in the least impressed. We have had no audible response from 
the men who would strive after seats in Parliament if Membership 
had emoluments, who are not in a distinct sense a sect all; or from 
the thousands of lodgers who lack votes because the qualifying 
period of residence is too long, the great majority of whom probably 
belong to the Conservative Party. Even the Liberationists are 
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silent. Mr. Gladstone has at length pronounced in their favour as 
regards Scotland and Wales. At length, having realised that the 
Home Rule cause is hopeless unless there is a large accession of 
mercenaries to his ranks, Mr. Gladstone has discovered that in the 
“land o’ the leal”’ and in gallant little Wales the conscience of 
the people is “ripe” for Disestablishment. Neither Wales nor 
Scotland, however, has anything to say to him. The Welsh 
Liberationists seem to prefer their ‘“‘ grievance,” the privilege of 
starving the clergy, to the happiness of being compelled by irre- 
sistible State machinery to pay their tithes into a fund for a secular 
purpose. The Scottish Liberationists are irresponsive simply be- 
cause they know that there never was a time when the proposal of 
Disestablishment was so unpopular as it is at present. 

The failure of the Irreconcileables, however, is not altogether a 
failure of their attempted bribery and corruption. They really 
have been criticizing the Ministry. We find as little to respect in 
their attacks upon the Government policy as we have found to 
respect in their genuflexions before the cupidity of the sectaries. 
Their criticisms are deficient in originality and in honesty alike. 
Shameless in the remembrance of his Bulgarian Atrocities agita- 
tion, Mr. Gladstone, the advocate of Non-Intervention, has been 
complaining that the Foreign Office did not demand from the Porte 
an explanation of affairs in Crete and in Armenia, with which, of 
all the signataries to the Berlin Treaty, England has least to do; 
with pathetic fatuity, he has been harking back on the falsehoods 
of the Kinsella and the Mitchelstown trials; and he has not re- 
cently made a single speech without breaking forth into splenetic 
abuse of the Unionist Liberals, whose omission to discredit them- 
selves in the eyes of the nation he cannot bear to think of. Lord 
Rosebery, forgetting that a few months ago Mr. Labouchere, a 
much abler man than himself, failed in a formal Parliamentary 
endeavour to ‘‘end” the House of Lords, has been grotesquely 
inciting the people to another essay in intimidation of the Peers. 
He sighs for ‘‘a Cromwell who would deal austerely”’ with the 
Upper Chamber. By this, perhaps, Lord Rosebery foreshadows 
his own advent in the character of Cromwell. If that be so, the 
‘“‘ popular peer ” is preparing another calamity for the lrreconcile- 
able Radicals. A comedian enacting Cromwell would be too much 
for the British Public even in its most earnest moments. Sir 
William Harcourt has been joking “ wi’ deeficulty”’; and Mr. John 
Morley has so far forgotten himself as to suggest that, if the House 
of Commons had known that the Duke of Fife would not abandon 
his Unionism on his marriage with the Princess Louise, the grant 
of £36,000 to the Prince of Wales ag trustee for his children 
would have been withheld. In short, we find in recent Opposition 
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speeches, nothing of importance that is new, and exceedingly 
little that is true. That is not to be wondered at. The bye- 
elections of the year, as Mr. Gladstone is continually reminding 
us, have been in favour of the Opposition; but they have been 
incidentally so only. Bye-elections are as a rule determined by 
considerations of special kinds, considerations, mainly local and 
personal, apart from those on which the nation acts when the 
General Appeal is made; and those which have happened in 1889 
are not exceptional. At any rate, whether one judges by the 
public journals or by the barometrical instinct which the observer 
of political feeling naturally acquires, it is obvious that the 
country is not responsive to the attacks upon the Ministry. This, 
it seems to us, is attributable to two distinct causes. In the first 
place, there has not for many years been a Parliamentary epoch 
during which there have been so few subjects to stimulate the 
controversial tendencies of the multitude. Our foreign relation- 
ships have been generally tranquil; there has been little need for 
legislation ; Ireland has been practically the sole topic of the day. 
The nation is sick of Ireland as the theme of political controversy, 
and the immediate cause of this very notable indifference is the 
fact that the champions of Nationalism have completely failed in 
their endeavour to achieve the impossible task of showing that 
Ireland has anything to complain of. In the second place, the 
Unionists, whose contention the country approved from the very 
first, have been steadily strengthening their position. While 
their assailants have been dealing in passionate empiricism, the 
Ministry have been industriously advancing new proofs that, 
besides being the least heavily taxed portion of the Kingdom, 
Ireland is prosperous in a quite surprising measure. Notwith- 
standing all the despotism of which the landlords and Dublin 
Castle are accused, it is a fact, proved by the reports of the 
Savings Banks, that the ‘‘ poor tenants” were never so rich as 
they have been during this period of Commissioners to inquire 
into their distress and to order reductions of their rents. Other 
statistics to the same effect have been adduced by Sir Henry 
James. In a speech at Ashton-under-Lyne, that painstaking 
politician produced facts and figures strong enough to daunt the 
heart of the most sanguine adventurer in Party Politics. In 1841, 
he told us, there was in Ireland an acre and an eighth to every 
head of the rural population; now there are four acres a head. 
Since the famine the number of good houses in Ireland has 
increased from 40,000 to 66,000, and the number of houses 
occupied by the better classes of farmers and traders from 266,000 
to 420,000. At the same time, the number of bad houses has 
decreased from 533,000 to 384,000, and the number of hovels from 
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491,000 to 40,000. <A few facts like those are worth an indefinite 
amount of fulmination such as that by which our chagrined 
Irreconcileables have been endeavouring to move the sentimen- 
tality of our Democracy, whose supposititiously soft heart has 
proved to be controlled by an admirably hard head. The stability 
of the Ministry is largely attributable to Mr. Balfour. As Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, he has unswervingly done what he believed 
to be his duty; as a vindicator of the Government before the 
public, he has been untiring and exceptionally able. At the 
beginning of this month representatives of the Scottish people, 
assembled in Edinburgh, paid him a tribute more widely repre- 
sentative and more enthusiastic than any statesman has received in 
the Scottish Capital. 

It has become quite necessary for the official leaders of every 
party to take public counsel with the rank and file. The Ministe- 
rialists, like the Opposition, have held what may be called an 
extra-Parliamentary Conference. Their deliberations, which were 
at Nottingham, did not give rise to any sensational legislative pro- 
jects. As the Prime Minister remarked, a Conservative Admini- 
stration has accomplished the best part of its duty when by 
efficiency of Executive Government it has established popular 
confidence that men may pursue all lawful industries in assurance 
that the State will sustain them in enjoyment of the results of their 
enterprise or of their labour. Lord Salisbury, it is true, indicated a 
disposition to favour the proposal that education of the very poor 
should be assisted. This has been taken exception to on the ground 
that poor families can as easily afford twopence a week for school 
fees as middle-class families can afford twenty or thirty pounds a 
year. The criticism is not without reason, and we should be dis- 
posed to support it if the question Lord Salisbury answered had to 
be considered altogether apart from what may be called the 
context ; but we must bear in mind that, even as the State has no 
right, theoretically, to compel anyone to be educated, the Edu- 
cation Act, being obligatory on all persons, has, as a corollary, 
to be followed by an Act instituting free schooling to the extent 
spoken of by the Prime Minister. Before the law which made 
education compulsory, spouses able to afford twenty or thirty 
pounds a year sent their children to school as a matter of course ; 
those to whom the expenditure of twopence a week would have 
been a hardship did not send their children to school at all. Thus, 
having ordained that the very poor must have their families 
educated, the State was bound to, sooner or later, provide the means 
of education. Lord Salisbury’s willingness to have the school 
pence remitted is not by itself absolutely true in economics; but 
it is a logical result of Liberal legislation if the legislation is not to 
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be repealed. Otherwise, the Conference at Nottingham was notable 
only in respect of its resolution in favour of a National Party. 
Feeling that the name suggested by the Nottingham Conference 
would seem to imply that the Unionist Liberals had been absorbed 
by the Conservatives, Mr. Chamberlain and the Liberals repre- 
sented by the Spectator incline to oppose a formal and complete 
alliance. We quite understand the difficulty; but we are sure 
that the allies in defence of the Union will not fall out because 
they cannot agree about how to call their Party. They do 
well enough so long as they harmoniously maintain a consistent 
policy with success. The Parnellites and the Gladstonians would 
be thankful to sacrifice the advantage of being known as Nationalists 
if they could claim a steadfastness and a consistency similar to 
those which they do not attempt to deny to the Unionists. That, 
however, is impossible. Mr. Parnell, who a few years ago avowed 
an earnest wish that all his disaffected countrymen were armed 
for rebellion, has just been gravely telling us that he has always 
urged his followers to agitate according to Constitutional methods. 
This will seem astounding to the many good persons who believe 
the Irish leader to be a Bayard and an Epaminondas rolled into 
one modern paragon of truth; but the reports of the Special Com- 
mission are in evidence to show that on a famous occasion Mr. 
Parnell avowed a belief that to promote the Separatist cause a 
patriot may be absolved from the moral obligation to despise the 
efficacy of misstatement. 

In serving themselves heir to the grievance of rebellious 
Irishmen, the Radicals acquired a ‘“‘damnosa hereditas”; but 
another cause has largely contributed to their disrepute. We 
allude to strikes. This has been a year of strikes. There have 
been strikes in Germany, in Belgium, in France, in Britain. A 
few months ago, when the dock-labourers ‘‘ came out,” London 
had the greatest strike on record. It is quite clear that the 
Gas-workers’ Union did not catch the moral of that remarkable 
episode. If it had caught it, the Union would never have inter- 
fered with the men employed by the South Metropolitan Company. 
Those men, who had asked for better terms, had been granted a 
share in the profits of the concern, and had thus had 25 per cent. 
added to their wages, which, being about sixty-eight shillings a 
week, were already comfortable; and their working hours were 
reduced to eight a day. In return, many of them agreed to the 
stipulation of the Company that the men should give twelve 
months’ notice of intention to quit the works. This brought the 
Union on the scene. What the Union had to say against the 
terms ot employment was that if the arrangement worked well 
Profit-sharing would kill Trades Unionism. Even Londoners, who 
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recently have been overcome by a generous sympathy with work- 
men of all kinds, had to draw the line at impertinence of that sort, 
and the strike completely collapsed. Mr. Labouchere and other 
Radical leaders have been denouncing it; but this, we imagine, 
is less because they wished to see justice done to the Gas Company 
than because they realised that strikes were becoming a nuisance 
to the Radical Party, with which, undoubtedly, Trades Unionism 
has been associated. As we remarked in our last number, no 
sound Conservative thinker can deny that a man has a right to 
strike if he pleases ; but it is equally clear that no body of men is 
entitled to say that other men shall not work. The South London 
episode has made the country realise this; but the problem of 
what is the ideal relationship between Capital and Labour is still 
unsolved. In every large town there are men and women toiling 
and moiling themselves to death for starvation wages while their 
employers make gigantic profits. There must be something wrong 
in this state of affairs. Mr. Gladstone and Lord Randolph 
Churchill think that the error lies in the length of the day’s work, 
and both of them have declared in favour of the Hight Hours’ 
movement. With his usual alertness, however, Lord Randolph 
has himself explained how the proposed remedy is bound to be 
insufficient. In expressing a hope that the other nations of Europe 
would follow our example if we ordained that no man should work 
more than eight hours a day, he laid his finger upon the fallacy of 
the Socialist specific. We have no guarantee whatsoever that the 
other nations would restrict the hours of labour if we did. They 
did not realise Cobden’s expectation that they would follow our 
example when we adopted Free Trade. Thus, it is quite logical to 
answer Mr. Gladstone and Lord Randolph by arguing that, if 
restriction of labour to eight hours a day would be a boon to the 
community, the abolition of labour altogether would complete the 
benefaction ; for it is certain that, while workmen on the Continent 
are under no restriction, the less our own people work the keener 
will the competition of foreign goods be, the less our circulating 
coin, and the greater our social distress. Happily, however, the 
Eight Hours’ proposition, which is easily reduced to absurdity, is not 
the only suggestion as to how the Labour problem may be solved. 
The project for creation of one-pound notes is, we believe, credited 
to Mr. Goschen falsely ; but it is highly interesting as an indica- 
tion that many thoughtful persons are beginning to feel that the 
handicap under which Labour faints, while Capital accumulates, will 
ultimately be found to be a fallacy in the economic system which 
makes gold, a strictly arbitrary quantity, the rigid measure 
of the extent to which men may employ their skill and strength. 


December 28rd. 
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[N.B.—The appearance of a letter in the National Review in no way implies approval 
of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review is reserved 
for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers which have 
been published in the National Review, or for letters upon such other subjects as 
the Editors may think deserving of discussion. ] 


The Tithe Question and Church Reform. 


To tHe Epitors or tHE ‘“ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

In the coming session of Parliament, the tithe-question will 
doubtless be one of the first matters occupying the time of our legis- 
lators, and there will probably be a very stiff fight over the measure 
which the Government have promised to introduce. 

The manner in which the coming Tithe Bill will be passed depends 
primarily upon the amount of pressure which the different sections of 
individuals interested bring to bear upon the Government. The persons 
who should have the greatest voice in the matter are, of course, the tithe- 
payers and tithe-receivers, or, in other words, the agriculturists and the 
Church of England. But it is to be feared that the opinions of party 
wire-pullers on both sides will have more weight with both the Oppo- 
sition and the Government than these; that the exigencies of political 
expediency on the one hand, and antagonism to the Established Church 
on the other, will guide men in their course of action to a far greater 
extent than the dictates of equity between both classes directly 
concerned in the question. 

Of course there have been many modes of dealing with the tithes 
promulgated, some of which differ merely in detail, while others are 
diametrically opposed. We have some who advocate the total aboli- 
tion of tithes; others wish them to be taken from the Church and 
appropriated to the purpose of free and entirely secular education—in 
other words, they are to be taken from religion and given to what is 
practically nothing less than bringing up the rising generation in the 
doctrines of Atheism. There are also those who think that com- 
pulsory redemption of tithes would meet the necessities of the case, 
but they generally omit to specify by whom the money is to be found. 
Re-adjustment is very strongly advocated in certain circles, more 
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especially amongst tithe-payers; compulsory payment by the landlord 
is the opinion receiving the greatest amount of support, and this will 
no doubt be the basis of the new Tithe Bill. There is, however, one 
section of the community who appear to be opposed to any kind of 
equitable settlement, apparently because one of the levers with which 
they hope to overthrow the Church of England would be thereby taken 
from them. We can, I think, easily understand the causes underlying 
the other different shades of opinion, but it is impossible to comprehend 
the shortsightedness of the great bulk of tithe-receivers, the opinion of 
whom, either expressed or implied for the most part, is that they will 
have all or nothing—that is, under the new Bill. Of course, at the 
present moment, as the law stands, a person is morally and legally 
wrong in refusing to pay what he has promised to. 

The clergy unfortunately ignore the growing feeling among both 
owners and occupiers, that the Act of 1886 is faulty, and that the 
altered circumstances under which agriculture is labouring render this 
industry unable to bear the present charges upon it. 

It is the object of this letter to suggest a sort of via media be- 
tween the extremists, in hope that it, or something like it, may be 
adopted in the interests not only of agriculture, but equally with regard 
to the strengthening of and advancing the Church of England. So far 
as one can gather from their public utterances, the majority of tithe- 
payers are willing to pay something like one-tenth of the natural 
increase of the soil to the support of a national religion, but they argue 
that the sum now paid amounts to double this. Under Section 67 of 
the Tithe Commutation Act of 1836, the amount of tithe as apportioned 
is divided into three portions, and that it shall be deemed to be the 
value of such number of bushels as the same would have purchased at 
the average price for the seven years ending December 1835, as if one- 
third part of the tithe had been invested in the purchase of wheat, 
one-third barley, and the remaining third oats. The prices upon which 
these proportions were determined were for wheat, 56s. 2d.; barley, 
31s. 6d.; oats, 22s. per quarter. By this scale, £100 of tithe would 
have purchased 94-95 bushels of wheat, 168-42 of barley, and 242-42 of 
oats. This section involves some of the leading points at which re- 
adjustment is required. The high proportions assigned to barley and 
oats give these grains a preponderating influence on the result. Thus, 
a difference of one shilling in the septennial average of wheat affects 
the tithe to about 12s. per cent., a similar difference in barley causes 
21s., and in oats 81s. per cent. of difference. The importance of the 
three grains is thus reversed. Then the mode of taking the septennial 
averages is considered unfair. The Gazette averages are based upon 
returns made by millers and corn-dealers, therefore they represent the 
prices in the market after having in many cases passed through several 
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persons’ hands, and in every instance include cost of carting to the mill 
or railway charges. These returns should be made by the grower, and 
would then be the actual value on the farm, which is represented by 
selling price, minus cost of delivery. The penalty for making a false 
return should be high and strictly enforced. In connection with 
average prices, it is thought very unjust that no allowance is made for 
tail corn and inferior samples—barley not fit for malting, for instance— 
which are increasingly used on the farm for feeding stock. If these 
were all sold for what they would fetch, of course the averages would 
be greatly reduced. When the Act of 1836 was passed, lower grades of 
corn were always saleable at a price not greatly under that of the best 
samples, for the simple reason that millers and maltsters were obliged to 
use English corn, or go without. Now, with the cornfields of the 
world open to them, they only use the créme de la créme. Consequently, 
the average Gazette price is the average price of the choicest samples, 
and not of the crop as a whole. It follows that the septennial averages 
are fallacious, unduly favourable to tithe-owners and unjust to the 
payer. Taking all these points into consideration, the mode in which 
tithes could be equitably readjusted would be as follows :— 


£ 
Value of tithe at par. ‘ . , 100 
Deduct for— 
Small grain . ° , . £7} per cent. 
Dealer’s profits and cartag . . £15 ™ 
Inferior samples consumed on farm . £20 ™ 
Preponderating influence of barley and 
oats over wheat ‘ ‘ . £7} - = 60 
Value of one-tenth of increase . : ‘ 50 


Supposing these figures to be approximately correct, it follows that 
agriculture is paying about two millions more than can justly be de- 
manded. The questions which at once occur are—Will tithe-owners 
consent to accept half what they are now receiving ; and if the incomes 
of those clergy who derive their stipends from the tithe were reduced by 
50 per cent., how could they live? These are matters which must 
not be lost sight of; nor is there any need that they should be. 

While I have pointed out that, under the present intense and ever- 
increasing foreign competition, some reduction must be made in the 
present burdens upon agriculture, I am not blind to the fact that even 
now the incomes of many of the clergy of the Church of England are 
shamefully inadequate, although, at the same time, in some instances, 
the value of the benefice is out of all proportion to the population of 
the parish. Those who, in old time, voluntarily gave the tenth of the 
annual profits of their land, the only existing property of that day, were 
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moved by a spirit of piety and regard for the Church, and thus the 
charge of tithe has been confined to land alone through the centuries 
that have since passed by. Had the countless millions of wealth which 
our commerce, trade, and other industries and professions have since 
accumulated then been in existence, is it likely it would have been ex- 
empt from the same contribution? Do our modern capitalists, who are 
members of the Church of England, contribute a sum at all approaching 
one-tenth of their nett profits to the support of their church? Asa 
rule, they think if they put half-a-crown into the collecting bag now and 
again it is all that can be expected of them. Compare the nett profits 
of agriculture with the amount paid by them in tithes, and then com- 
pare the sum contributed by others with their nett profits, and a useful 
lesson may be learned. Is it right that agriculture should bear the 
greatest part of the burden of supporting the Church, while, at the same 
time, the more wealthy members give comparatively little? Let the 
members of the Church itself, both lay and clerical, answer this question 
honestly. 

It is probably in this connection that the payment of tithes causes 
the greatest amount of irritation. Tithe-payers who are not members 
of the Established Church—although these are very few—maintain it 
is not right that they should pay for the support of a Church they never 
use, while others attending its ministrations, having perhaps very much 
larger incomes, pay comparatively nothing. This class of tithe-payers 
of course belong to the extreme party, and nothing will satisfy them 
but total abolition. But agriculturists who are real or nominal members 
of the Church of England (about fourth-fifths of the tithe-payers) are 
the individuals whom the receivers will drive into the ranks of the 
abolitionists if a just settlement is opposed by the clergy. These are 
certainly not in favour of disestablishment, because not only do they 
know that if this were brought about tithes would still be payable, but 
also that rural districts would be then without a Church at all. Also, I 
would warn those individuals against allowing themselves to be made 
the tools of the disestablishment party, who have hoodwinked so many 
farmers in Wales by telling them that if they support disestablishment 
they will be relieved of the tithes. This is the party that, by pulling 
down institutions which are the bulwarks of the Empire, together with 
all law and order, would set up a reign of anarchy and atheism. 

There is no doubt that the maintenance of a national religion is of 
the utmost importance to the well-being of the nation. At the same 
time, while fully appreciating the immense amount of good work the 
Church has done, and is accomplishing, of which not the least is that of 
maintaining a large number of voluntary schools, which Radicals and 
Atheists are doing all they can to take out of the hands of the Church, 
we must not be blind to the fact that it-is in urgent need of many 
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reforms. Perhaps this need is felt more by the working clergy than 
any other of its members, and it is none too strong an expression to 
use when it is said that there is a great feeling of discontent under- 
lying apparent unity in connection with the administration of the 
Church’s funds. It is very justly thought that what may be called the 
ornamental portion of its officers cost a large sum, and have very little 
to do for it ; in fact, many of the offices are mere sinecures, and the 
stipends their occupants receive could be put to a much better use in 
increasing the miserable pittances which a large number of hard-worked 
clergy are now receiving, as well as extending the Church’s sphere of 
action. Compare the financial position of, together with the amount of 
real work performed by, the two archbishops, receiving £15,000 and 
£10,000 per annum respectively, the 31 bishops with an average salary 
of £3,745 each, the 30 deans receiving £1,370 each, the 132 residentiary 
canons with £650 each*—all these individuals may be ornamental, but it 
is difficult to imagine the necessity for them in the face of work left 
undone, and fields whitening for harvest without reapers—compare, I 
say, these with the 4,000 benefices (not curacies) averaging under £150 
a year, rather more than 150 of which average only £42 a year, with 
the vast number of curates, most of whom receive considerably less than 
an ordinary day labourer! Can anyone assert there is no room for 
reform here? Would not the position of the Church be strengthened 
by a more equitable division of its income? The clergy will not move in 
this matter, because it would not be considered good policy to offend their 
bishop ; the higher dignitaries of the Church allow matters to drift, for 
the reason that the loaves and fishes, it is to be feared, are in many 
cases more thought of than making the Church as impregnable as 
possible. 

The avowed enemies of the Establishment, composed of Radicals and 
their allies, which consist of the emissaries of Infidelity and the advo- 
cates of Atheistic Secularism, are more than sufficiently numerous ‘ 
therefore, no loophole must be allowed to exist through which these can 
hurl their darts, or any weakness permitted in the lines of defence which 
will give these destructionists any excuse for attacking the edifice. 

Taking a broad view of the tithe question and the maintenance of a 
national religion, there is very little doubt that the sooner a settlement 
of the former is brought about the better; and if the Church meet the 
tithe-payers half way by accepting a measure of readjustment, the re- 
mainder being paid by the landlord, it would be the gainer, and at the 
same time the ground would be cut from beneath the feet of the atheistic 
and revolutionary party. In conclusion, let me again ask the tithe- 
payers not to be duped by Radical clap-trap, and not to act as the tools 


* It must, of course, be distinctly understood that not one farthing of this money is 
raised by taxation, and is not strictly the property of the Church of England. 
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of the disestablishment party, which gain adherents only by the wilful 
distortion of facts; also let me draw the attention of the clergy to the 
folly of petty disagreements on such trivial matters as positions, vest- 
ments, rubrics, &. &c.; rather let them do everything possible to 
smooth away any difficulties standing in the way of the Church’s 
advancement, and to strengthen their position in the face of their 
common enemy. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 


Smallford, St. Albans. Arruur SMITH. 


The Selection of Public Servants:x—A Suggestion. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe ‘“ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


It was after the great and rapid success of the German arms in 
1870, and the consequent increase and reorganization of the armies of 
all European countries, that the old plan of long service in the army, 
which had for some time been yielding to the difficulty of obtaining 
recruits, was finally abandoned. The army had to be remodelled, so as 
to furnish a larger and equally efficient force in time of war, without 
involving a material increase of cost under ordinary circumstances. It 
was felt that, our army being only our means of attack, or, in con- 
junction with the militia and volunteers, our second line of defence, it 
would be difficult to justify the adoption of the conscription with the 
necessary interference with the organization of civil life, and the 
introduction of an amount of compulsion inconsistent with our habits 
and ideas. Voluntary enlistment, too, securing as it does that none 
should join the service but those who consider themselves capable of 
enduring the restraints and hardships of a soldier’s life, seemed 
specially suitable for an army so large a proportion of which was 
employed in India and other distant countries. Military history 
consistently teaches the great superiority of a veteran army, all, or a 
great proportion, of whose members have acquired a strong feeling 
of mutual confidence, over a much larger force of men whose service 
with the colours has been short. 

In Prussia this disadvantage is in a great degree obviated by the 
local character of every corps, an arrangement it would be difficult to 
carry out strictly, except in a country where migration is unusual and 
where only a small fraction of the population are collected together in 
great towns. Compulsory service then being out of the question, in order 
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to render the army capable of rapid expansion without sacrificing its 
veteran character, the present plan was adopted, by which the men 
are discharged, after a term of service long enough to engender a 
strong military feeling, but remain bound in consideration of a small 
fee to return to the colours in times of emergency. It was feared, 
indeed, that men liable to be called out at short notice would have 
some difficulty in finding employment, and that, scattered as they 
would be all over the country, the hold retained upon them would be 
very imperfect. Still, the value of the training in discipline and regu- 
larity, as well as the more expressly educational advantages, offered by 
the army, has induced men of business to seek the services of the 
reserve men; while the highly honourable readiness with which these 
have responded to the call has been most encouraging ; and, on the 
whole, the plan may be pronounced a success. There is, however, still 
some difficulty in obtaining a sufficient supply of suitable recruits. The 
reserve pay, which is only earned while the men are in the prime of 
life, is far from being as great an inducement to enlist as the assurance 
of a pension in old age would be, and the prospect offered by the army 
is not so attractive as it might and should be made. Recruiting is 
difficult, and desertion frequent. 

It is the object of the present writer to point out how, without 
increased expenditure, the position of the reserve men might be so 
improved as to make the soldier’s a highly desirable career, and to do 
away with the ill effect produced, when those who have been engaged 
during the best years of their lives to fight the battles of the nation are 
left to end their days in poverty and degradation. 

The soldier discharged after six years’ service is well trained and 
fitted for many posts in the public service, and at the age of twenty-four 
is still young enough to count upon serving the number of years 
required according to the existing rules to obtain the maximum pension. 
The police would offer an opening for a large number of these men, as 
they might join not only the Metropolitan force, which is under 
Government orders, but also the various local bodies, for there would 
be little difficulty in making the necessary arrangements with the autho- 
rities which have the control of them. The danger which might arise 
upon the withdrawal of a large part of the force charged with the 
maintenance of order could be met by swearing in special constables, 
and by the formation of a volunteer police reserve, which would at all 
times furnish a valuable and much needed auxiliary to the small peace 
force maintained in this country, especially as a considerable number, 
and those the most experienced, of the old soldiers in the police would 
be over the age for military service, and would remain to guide and 
animate the substitutes for those who had gone to fight the battles of 
the country. A large number might be employed as letter-carriers 
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park-keepers, messengers, artizans, &c., in the public service. Many 
posts, too, of a similar kind in the employment of the various local 
authorities might be filled in the same way, as a suitable pension scheme 
could be easily drawn up. It seems, too, that something of the sort 
might be arranged with the railway companies and other such quasi- 
public bodies, who are now large employers of reserve men. 

The educational advantages offered by the army would fit a large 
proportion of the men for situations requiring higher scholastic qualifi- 
cations than are needed in those already mentioned. Such as those of 
letter-sorters in the post-office, writers, and inferior clerks in the civil 
service and out-door officers of excise.* 

The future thus offered would afford a great stimulus to the army 
schools, and encourage the soldier to resist the temptations most 
injurious to the service. 

The adoption of the plan suggested would no doubt reduce the 
number of situations obtainable by open competition. It may, however, 
be questioned whether this would be a disadvantage to the country. 
This method of selecting candidates for first appointments was intro- 
duced to provide a supply of suitable public servants in India, in a way 
which should not corrupt our public life. Its advocates expected to 
obtain a very superior class of officers, an expectation grounded on the 
results of such examinations in the Universities, and though it has not 
perhaps been fully realised, the result has not been altogether dis- 
couraging. By degrees, Ministers and Members of Parliament saw that 
this method of selection would free them from importunities, and relieve 
them from the ungracious task of refusing and offending a number of 
their friends and supporters far exceeding that of those they could 
oblige; and the system was extended to positions of lower standing, 
requiring steadiness and discipline rather than great intellectual power. 
No doubt success in a competitive examination in school subjects is 
fairly good evidence of steadiness and application in early youth, but a 
good character earned during six years service in the army is a proof 
of steadiness at a time and in a position of much more severe trial. 

The system of filling posts of inferior importance in this way, upon 
the showing of those who entertain the most favourable opinion of this 
test, withdraws men of ability from other careers to perform duties for 
which only inferior talents are required; and thus commerce and in- 
dustry are deprived of the services of men who might have promoted 
the prosperity of the country—in short, it uses razors to cut blocks. 


* Positions in the out-door department of the Customs have been purposely omitted 
in the enumeration of the posts which might be offered to reserve men, as it is con- 
ceived that men who have served in the navy are exceptionally qualified for these 
appointments, which might be reserved to afford a fresh inducement to young men to 
enter that service. 
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But there is another objection which is even more important, as it in- 
volves a danger to society. The number of candidates attracted far 
exceeds that of the appointments, and the rejected, many of whom are 
little if at all inferior to those who are accepted, are left unprovided for, 
at an age when they are too old to enter an open profession with a fair 
prospect of success. A body of educated men is thus formed who look 
upon themselves as the victims of our official rules, and who may 
become a very dangerous element of the community. This discontent 
would be obviated by the adoption of the plan proposed above, which 
would, without expense and even with a profit to the country due to the 
saving of reserve pay, secure a fair recompense to those who had honour- 
ably put themselves forward to face dangers and endure hardships for 
the security of all their fellow-countrymen. The scheme should, of 
course, be introduced by degrees, say in the course of six years, so that 
none of those who have been induced to think of offering themselves as 
candidates under the present system would be deprived of the opportu- 
nities they have been encouraged to expect, while the first recruits who 
might be tempted by the brighter future offered to the soldier would 
find the new plan in full operation at the time of their discharge. 

The only really formidable objection to this proposal is that the with- 
drawal of a large proportion of the public servants at a time of pressure 
might cause serious inconvenience. To this it may be replied that a 
great many of the old soldiers in public employment, those who had 
most experience and whose places it would be most difficult to supply, 
would be already released from the obligation to serve; that in all 
urgent cases, as already suggested for the police, a volunteer reserve 
might be formed which would furnish men ready and willing to replace 
those who had been called out; and that in all cases a crowded labour 
market would be sure to provide the persons required, especially as such 

_a demand could only arise in times of alarm and depression. 

In a letter like this, it is impossible to do more than give an outline 
of the proposal, and so no attempt has been made to fill in the details. 
These would have to be settled by some of those men of ability and 
experience who have never been wanting in the Civil Service, and to 
whom we are indebted for the practical application of so many sugges- 
tions originated outside the official circle. Enough seems to have been 
said, and this is all that can be done here, to show that there would be 
no insuperable diffieulty, no ruinous expense, in carrying out an arrange- 
ment which would attract recruits of better quality, raise the character 
of the soldier, and relieve the nation from the shame of leaving men 
who have served the country faithfully and honourably to end their days 
in want. The benefits of regular employment and a provision for old age, 
already provided by the country, would then be given, not as a prize to 
those who had merely done their duty to themselves in profiting by their 
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scholastic opportunities, but as a due reward to those who had endured 
restraint, suffered hardships, and faced disease and death on behalf of 
all the members of the community. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
2, Conduit Vale, W. J. Curran Sxarp. 
Greenwich, 8.E. 


Church Defence. 


To rae Eprrors or tHe “ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

In common with other Church defenders, I have always had 
great difficulty in repelling the attacks made by our numerous adver- 
saries on what is unquestionably the most vulnerable side of our 
position, namely, the whole system of ecclesiastical patronage, the pro- 
motion of young and inexperienced men over those who are vastly their 
superiors in head and heart, and those who have grown grey in the 
Church’s service, their refuge when worn out being the workhouse. 
Surely, this state of things, so hateful in the sight both of God and 
man, cannot be allowed to continue; and should not all who love the 
Church, and who would effectually defend her, honestly acknowledge 
that our present position of promotion is wrong and indefensible ? 

The question then arises, what system of Church promction is right 
and fair? I answer, that by seniority; in other words, that a clergy- 
man after, say fifteen years service, whose character is good, whose 
abilities and attainments are satisfactory, and who is physically fitted for 
the discharge of his duties, should be promoted as a matter of course. 
That there are difficulties in such a scheme, I admit; but surely there 
is enough of wealth, intellect, and piety in the Church of England to 
overcome them. At any rate, there are many indications that the un- 
beneficed clergy question is coming to the front. Fortunate will it be 
for the Church, if she answers that question aright. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
J. Kineston, 
Chaplain R.N. (Retired), some 

Bembridge, Isle of Wight, time Rector of Cattistock. 

December 16th. 
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A Deficient Currency and the Natural Result. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Those who know anything of the currency question must 
earnestly desire that currency and credit should stand upon a firm basis. 
Your correspondent, Mr. Wilson, of Cheltenham, seems. to have an 
earnest desire for improvement and settlement. I also entertain a great 
desire for reform, but I think that a proposed settlement which would 
aim at a semblance to the precision of a chronometer is entirely out of 
all question. 

Iam not a pessimist, and I think the attainable remedy is a simple 
affair, and does not need complexities about fluctuating values, which, I 
expect, we shall find to exist to the end of time. I cannot take any 
lesson from Argentine political economy, still less from Hayti, with its 
three-penny notes, and I am a little averse from seeking light from 
United State finance ; but in the latter case there is one exception, 
and the currency system in California ought to be to us, in our dis- 
cussions and aims, more than a mere wrinkle. 

You are doubtless aware that in San Francisco, and the other parts of 
California, the basis is a gold currency ; United States currency other- 
wise, i.e. in all the other States, is a somewhat unknown quantity, and a 
daily matter of bargain and sale. The First National Gold Bank of 
San Francisco, established in 1870, is a strong bank, with respectable 
directors and an able management. The paid-up capital is 1,500,000 dols., 
the surplus fund and undivided profits at last balance close upon 
500,000 dols. more—in precise amount, 452,974 dols. ; total, close upon 
£400,000 sterling. The notes are taken in preference to gold, as being 
more convenient and portable. Gold is occasionally transferred in San 
Francisco, either in bullion or in gold dollars. The highest denomina- 
tion of the coinage is the twenty-dollar piece. But the daily trans- 
actions by transference of money is usually made by cheque. Gold, the 
least bulky of any metal used as money, is, without silver (the latter 
always at a discount), considered an inconvenient mode of effecting 
payments of any amount of consequence. If California can go on 
from time to time, say, for twenty years, and much farther back, on 
this simple system, what is to prevent a nation like Great Britain, with 
its high standing ‘and time-honoured credit, going upon a gold 
basis ? 


No doubt Consols might again go down very much in price in the 
case of a protracted foreign war, or an internal convulsion, and it 
might become necessary once more to interpose the Queen’s letter ; but 
is any part of all this to be avoided by the mere association of silver 
with gold ? 
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The other parts of Mr. Wilson’s letter I do not wish to criticize or 
remark upon, only I demur to the phrase, a ‘“‘ bogus paper-currency,” 
if that is pointed to the paper-money of England, Scotland, or Ireland. 
So far as concerns Irish affairs, these will continue to be more or less a 
recurring difficulty, as they have been in times past. And fluctuations 
of value are the normal conditions of all mercantile communities. 
But we can do a little to put an end to troubles arising from a variety 
of causes apart altogether from the currency best adapted to the wants 
of the State. 

I have before now had my views stated in your columns. I ask to 
have some space once more; and, as other writers write under their 
own names, I append my signature, 

Remaining, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 


Edinburgh, Wititiam WaAtxkER. 
13th December 1889. 


Colonel Olcott’s Theosophy—A Reply. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe ‘“ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 
Will you permit me to say a few words suggested by Mr. Legge’s 
reply to Colonel Olcott, which appeared in your November issue. 

I make no attempt to discuss the merits of the case set up by Mr. 
Legge, viz. whether the Mahatmas do, or do not, exist; and whether 
the movement now known to the world under the name of ‘‘ Theosuphy ” 
was, or was not, first started by a wholesale plagiarism from Mr. King’s 
well-known work on the Gnostics. Mr. Legge has doubtless good—and, 
to his own mind, all-sufficient—reasons for impugning the veracity of 
the two founders of the Theosophical Society, for this, briefly stated, 
appears to me to be in reality the gist of the whole matter ; and I write 
this letter, therefore, from the point of view of a long personal acquaint- 
ance with both Madame Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott. They have 
repeatedly testified, in their writings, to their personal knowledge of the 
existence of those who, in India, are called Mahatmas (literally trans- 
lated, ‘‘Great Souls”); Mr. Legge appears not only to discredit the 
genuineness of their statements, but also to doubt the honesty of their 
motives in making the same. 

Now, Gentlemen, I venture to assert that it is almost invariably those 
who know least of Madame Blavatsky who accuse her—directly or indi- 
rectly—of dishonourable acts; for the lives of both Colonel Olcott and 
herself speak eloquently enough to all who know them personally. 

Unpopularity is, apparently, a deadly sin; two people give up all 
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private comfort and fortune to forwarding a movement that endeavours 
to inculcate a high ideal of manhood ; and because the Society founded 
by them supports a scheme of ethics which disturbs the inherent selfish- 
ness and indolence of human nature, therefore are the said founders 
arraigned before the world as guilty of actions which would be dis- 
honouring both to themselves and the cause they serve—and forthwith 
condemned ! 
Iam, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
A. L. CLearHer, 
December 1889. Fellow of the Theosophical Society. 


Methods of Charitable Relief. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 

GENTLEMEN, 

The approach of winter, with its dread picture of misery and 
want, is a matter of anxiety and heart-searching to all who give a 
thought to the needs and necessities of their fellow-creatures. Already 
the birds of prey, in the shape of charity-mongers, begin to put in an 
appearance with piteous appeals for the destitute and starving, who 
might, in many instances, be better described as the improvident and 
lazy. A large amount of the misery and want is the result of im- 
providence, a large amount is the direct consequence of vice ; but there 
remains a large and an increasing amount which is due to causes over 
which the sufferers have little or no control. 

When I turn from the misery and want, which is only too apparent, 
to the means available for meeting the distress, the heart is saddened 
at the enormous waste that attends the efforts to meet the need. On 
the one hand, there is a terrible amount of distress; on the other, 
large sums of money ; and between them a great gulf, into which the 
larger part of the money sinks. Putting out of account the funded 
capital of existing charities, there is a large annual income available 
for the relief of the deserving poor, the greater part of which is 
wasted: part in paying officials, part in waste of administration, and 
part in expenditure on thoroughly unworthy objects. 

The almost entire absence of system and classification in charitable 
relief is the cause of this enormous annual waste. The following are 
the principal agencies for the relief of distress in the metropolis :— 

The Poor Law Authorities. 

The Parochial Clergy and Ministers of all Denominations. 

The Charity Organization Society (which, in theory, organizes the 
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various charitable societies, and brings to their notice worthy recipients 
of their bounty). 

The Metropolitan Visiting and Relief Society. 

The Society for the Relief of Distress. 

All these different agencies work more or less over the same ground, 
to a certain extent in opposition to one another, and, with the exception 
of the Poor Law authorities, appeal to the same sources for means to 
carry on their work. 

The Charity Organization Society was originally founded with the 
idea of so organizing the various charitable agencies as to bring about 
a perfect system of charitable relief. In its endeavours to carry out its 
programme it has, to a great extent, developed into another benevolent 
society, dispensing its alms upon a better system, but only in an in- 
direct way influencing the prevailing methods of charitable relief. It 
lays down the principles that relief should only be granted after full 
inquiry not only as to the worthiness of the applicant, but also to the 
best method of giving assistance, and, further, that when relief is given 
it should be adequate, not a shilling here and a shilling there, but real 
relief that should thoroughly meet the requirements of the case. Few 
people will, I suppose, be found to dispute the reasonableness of these 
two principles—full inquiry and adequate relief. 

Let us try the various agencies mentioned by these two tests. 

The Poor Law is bound by the law as to its methods and measures 
of relief. Inquiry is made, and the minimum of relief given. 

The Parochial Clergy can make inquiries, and would gladly give ade- 
quate relief, but have not the necessary funds at their disposal. 

The Charity Organization Society is ready to do the work of inquiry for 
any of the charitable societies, and, if it takes up a case, carries out its 
principle of giving adequate relief, but even with them the question of 
funds arises, and in the distress last winter it was found impossible to 
deal with out-of-work cases. 

The Metropolitan Visiting and Relief Society, its funds being limited, 
only permits the relief to be given in small doles, which, through the 
good-natured hands of district visitors are more or less misapplied or 
wasted. 

The Society for the Relief of Distress, for the most part, makes 
careful inquiries, and distributes its relief chiefly to those people who 
happen to live in the more immediate vicinity of the Local Almoner. 

The funds distributed through these various agencies are very large, 
but the real relief, as opposed to mere palliations of distress, is com- 
paratively very small. If there were a real system of organization; if 
each of these various agencies had its one recognized sphere of work, 
much might be done to grapple with an ordinary winter’s distress, and 
in times of special urgency all that would be required would be a 
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sufficiency of funds to enable these agencies to carry on their work. 
I have arranged, for convenience sake, the different relief agencies under 
five heads. I will now endeavour briefly to sketch out the different 
spheres these agencies might occupy and the work they would be able 
to undertake. 

The Poor Law.—All who are in necessitous circumstances have a 
right to claim parochial relief, but it ought to be looked upon as the 
final resort, and the greater part of the community ought not to look 
upon it as a probable source of relief. Many cases that now gradually 
drift down to the workhouse would never have sunk so low if adequate 
relief had been given to them when first they were compelled to seek 
charitable assistance. The lazy, the drunken, the improvident may and 
do look to it, and should be left to it; it is all they deserve, and all 
they have any right to expect. There are, however, a large number of 
deserving people who, from various causes, are in danger of becoming 
paupers unless charitable persons will render them timely assistance. 

The Charity Organization Society, working in cordial co-operation 
with the various benevolent societies, ought to undertake this class of 
persons. It is a sufficiently numerous one to tax all their energies. To 
them will come the widow and family, the workman from hospital, the 
temporarily distressed through illness, those in distress through de- 
pression of trade or some unforeseen misfortune, the would-be emigrant, 
the applicant for surgical appliances, the weak and sickly who only 
need a little country air to regain strength and enable them to earn 
their living, the respectable aged people who have done their best to 
make provision for old age, and whom a small pension would enable to 
end their days in peace. 

The Parochial Clergy would find quite enough, but not more than 
they could undertake, if to them were left the care of the deserving 
sick, and of the aged persons belonging to their congregations. Many 
of the chronic cases would have to be sent to the Infirmary, and many, 
perhaps, would need, for the time at least, the parish doctor, but the 
parochial clergy, through their district visitors, could undertake to 
supply, by invalid kitchens and other means, the necessary nourish- 
ments for the deserving sick. They could afford to do this if they had 
not, as at present, to divide their small funds between the able-bodied 
poor and the sick. 

The Metropolitan Visiting and Relief-Society might well continue to 
distribute its funds through the parochial clergy, and would thereby 
provide for the needs of the deserving sick, while the Society for the 
Relief of Distress might distribute its funds through the Charity Organ- 
ization Society's committees, thereby meeting the wants of the deserving 
poor. And here, lest the bugbear of religious jealousy should intrude to 
spoil, as it has often done before, a well-intentioned scheme of Christian 
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charity, let me say that in naming the parochial clergy I had no inten- 
tion of ignoring the work of the Nonconforming ministers and others. 
I have named the parochial clergy because they have a definite district 
to which their operations are confined, but it should be clearly under- 
stood, in order to prevent over-lapping and imposture, that there should 
be thorough co-operation in this matter between the incumbent of the 
parish and the ministers of any chapel within the boundaries of his 
parish. The minister of the chapel would undertake the sick belonging 
to his congregation, and there need be no attempt at or excuse for prose- 
lytizing. We have learnt to work together on temporary relief com- 
mittees; is it hoping too much from brotherly kindness to think it 
possible to carry this on in permanent work ? 

According to this scheme, provision would be made to meet the needs 
of the deserving poor, while the residuum, the lazy pauper, the tramp, 
and the loafer would be left to the care of the Poor Law authorities. 
This would not, indeed, cover the whole ground, nor would it be possible 
always to keep rigidly to the proposed classifications. The ministers of 
religion could not dismiss to the care of the workhouse authorities all 
the vicious and undeserving who sought their aid. While society, rightly 
enough, relegates the criminal to prison and the idle pauper to the work- 
house, the minister of religion must attempt the work of reclamation. 
His responsibility reaches farther than making provision for the temporal 
necessities of the applicant; he is obliged to look beyond his imme- 
diate necessities, and where the committee of investigation might rightly 
consider that a man’s character did not entitle him to relief through any 
charitable agency, and that he ought to be looked upon as a parish case, 
the minister of religion would have to consider whether the thief or the 
drunkard might not be reclaimed, or the outcast brought back to better 
ways if another chance were given. 

Cases such as these would have to be considered in an entirely different 
light. The clergy would, therefore, have under their care many who 
would otherwise be sent to the workhouse, and many of whom doubtless 
eventually drift there, despite every effort to help them. Funds would 
have to be raised to meet their cases. For these they would appeal to 
the religious sympathies of their people, and as there are already many 
institutions for the reclamation of the criminal and outcast, so there will 
ever be sources from which support for thav sind of work can be sought. 
It may be argued against such a scheme as this that the ideas of ade- 
quate relief vary so much in different minds that existing charitable 
agencies might hesitate to trust classes of cases that now come under 
their care to other agencies which might not deal with them as 
thoroughly as they would consider proper, and that there would be 
danger of neglect in referring people from one agency to another. It 
would, of course, be a long time before such a scheme could be in 
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thorough working order. An experiment might be made in certain dis- 
tricts. There are many places where the Poor Law authorities and the 
Charity Organization Society work in harmony one with the other. The 
experiment might be tried of getting an incumbent of a parish, and the 
minister of any chapel within the boundaries of his parish, to give the 
system a trial. Let any case of distress be sent to the Charity Organiza- 
tion Office. If it is clearly a case for the parish, it could be immediately 
handed over to the relieving officer ; if it is a thoroughly deserving case, 
the circumstances of which are known to the clergyman, the Charity 
Organization committee could arrange for its relief, after due inquiry 
as to the best mode of assistance ; if nothing is known of the applicant, 
full inquiry would be made, and the case dealt with on its merits. On 
the other hand, cases of sickness would be reported to the clergy, who, 
if the case were deserving, would make the necessary provision for it; 
if undeserving, would advise it being dealt with by the parish authorities. 
The clergy would be in communication with the Charity Organization 
committee and the relieving officer as to provision for the aged, so as to 
prevent relief being given from two sources. The question of temporary 
assistance in cases of immediate need could be arranged between the 
committee and clergy, so as to prevent suffering while necessary inquiries 
were being made. 

Many modifications would doubtless be required in the working out of 
such a scheme, but little permanent good will ever be accomplished so 
long as existing agencies continue to work in ignorance of one another, 
and without that thorough co-operation whereby alone so large an 
undertaking as the relief of the distress of the metropolis can be success- 
fully dealt with. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your faithful Servant, 
34, Albany Street, Vincent G. BorrabalLe. 
Regent’s Park. 
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